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FOREWORD 


Linguistics has progressively been recognised as 
important because of the theoretical insights it has 
provided for the study of disciplines like Anthropology, 
Sociology, Psychology, Philosophy, Political Science 
and because of its practical application in education, 
administration and communication. Whether it is boun¬ 
cing messages through satellite, research on artificial 
intelligence or developing scientific temper, linguistics 
has a crucial role to play. The American Mathematical 
Society opened a section on Linguistics as early as 
1961 and today Sociolinguistics is accorded recognition 
as serious social science all over the world. 

The study of language use has gradually emerged 
a significant area of research as the interests of many 
scholars has converged on this. Scholars interested in 
extending the frontiers of traditional linguistic domain 
have focused on speech acts in the study of language 
use. The study of language use by the professionals 
such as lawyers, doctors, workers, bureaucrats, etc., 
has added a significant dimension. It has been of cen¬ 
tral concern in the context of language maintenance 
and language shift on the one hand, and language allo¬ 
cation and language spread in the context of language 
planning on the other. With the interests of many 
specialists converging on the study of language use, it 
becomes rewarding from the points of view of both 
theory and application to focus on language use in 
different contexts. 
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One of the characteristics of modern urban centres 
is its pluralistic character. The lure of economic oppo¬ 
rtunities attracts peoples from different linguistic 
regions. Whether it is doctor patient communication, 
labour-management communication, buyer-seller com¬ 
munication, or communication among the labourers 
and among the managers in such multilingual contexts, 
it is a challenge before sociolinguists. 

The study on the Linguistic Repertoire, Communi¬ 
cation and Interaction Networks in Industry breaks a 
new ground and raises many issues on organizational 
communication, management problems, language use 
in diverse organisational contexts and code-switching 
strategies reflecting multilingual communication, social 
interaction and language identity. The setting of 
industry supports grass-root multilingualism and pro¬ 
vides challenging task in the study of language use in 
a work situation. If the present work stimulates further 
research on the issues raised here, it would have served 
its purpose. 


D. P. PATTANAYAK 
Director 
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CHAPTER 1 

COMMUNICATION, NETWORKS AND LANGUAGE USE 
1.0. Background 

There is a vast tradition of research of different aspects of 
communication in formal organisations (Porter and Roberts 
1976). However, the role of language in communication has al¬ 
most been ignored in most of the studies. Recently some 
sociolinguists have focused attention on the use of language in 
work-setting with respect to inter-ethnic relations, communicabi¬ 
lity, language acquisition, norms of interaction, etc. (Gumperz 
1966; 1970; Hughes 1970; Scotton 1976). It has been recognized 
that the study of language use of individuals is important to the 
development of sociolinguistic theory and methodology in gene- 

Like communication network analysis has been extensively 
studied in sociology and urban anthropology (Barnes 1969; Burt 
1981; Whitten and Wolfe 1970). The concept of social network 
has become significant in sociolinguistics for studying the norms 
of language use and social interaction (Gumperz 1966; 1970; 

Ervin Tripp 1971; Bernstein 1971; Afendras 1974; Milroy 1980). 

The review of literature on communication and network 
analysis shows that network model could provide significant 
contribution to understanding the complex issues of communica¬ 
tion in formal organisations in multilingual situations. In this 
respect the following questions could be raised for investigation 
on communication, language use and social interaction in the 
industrial settings; 

(i) How does the variable of language, apart from other 
social variables, affect the form and content of commu¬ 
nication and the formation and maintenance of net¬ 
works and recruitment in them in multilingual situa¬ 
tion? 

(ii) What communication patterns emerge in different net¬ 
works and how the latter affect the quality and content 
of communication? 

(iii) What explanatory value has network analysis in ac¬ 
counting for linguistic behaviour, norms of social ac¬ 
tion, formation of sub-groups, the integration of peo¬ 
ple with different language backgrounds in the local 
speech community? 
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(iv) How do the different aspects of network analysis and 
communication patterns in formal organization con¬ 
tribute to understanding the characteristic features of 
multilingual speech community? 

It is with these questions in mind that the present project 
has been formulated. The discussion below provides briefly an 
account of some aspects of communication, network analysis 
and language use and delineates the scope and design of the 
present study. 

1.1. Aspects of Communication in Industry 

Communication plays a fundamental role in the organiza¬ 
tion, maintenance, performance, growth and change of industry. 
It is therefore essential to understand the basic distinctions to 
delimit the scope of the present research. 

A major distinction can be made in terms of external and 
internal communication. The external communication of an 
organization is addressed to the public, the government and the 
other organizations. This may include advertisements, sales 
propaganda, descriptive brochures of products and activities, 
and forms of formal contacts and business relations with other 
establishments. The effectiveness of external communication 
will depend on the function of public relations departments and 
the contacts of the top management with other organizations. We 
have not studied any aspect of external communication. 

The internal communication within an organization is gene¬ 
rally considered in terms of the vertical communication which 
may flow from the top to the lowest level or vice-versa and the 
horizontal communication which may be within one department 
or between two or more departments with reference to any level 
of organization. 

The downward vertical communication may be studied 
from different perspectives. It may be important to study the 
amount and content of communication that originates at the top 
and the speed and manner with which the information from the 
top reaches down the line to the persons concerned. The com¬ 
munication about the following may be important for under¬ 
standing the effectiveness of vertical communication in organiza¬ 
tions: 

(i) Specific task directives and job instructions; 
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(ii) Information about organizational procedures and prac¬ 
tices; 

(iii) Feed-back to the subordinate about his performance; 

(iv) Information of an ideological character to inculcate a 
sense of mission about organization goals. 

The upward flow of communication has been studied less 
than the downward flow. It would involve the study of how 
the subordinates feel confident that they can easily communi¬ 
cate with the top management or trust their immediate super¬ 
visors who can speak for them without distorting or suppres¬ 
sing the information which they want to convey to the top 
management. The following issues may be relevant for study¬ 
ing the effectiveness of upward communication: 

(i) Job specific difficulties, querries and problems; 

(ii) Performance reporting, individual and group; 

(iii) Organizational procedures and practices for represen¬ 
tations and demands and redress of grievances; 

(iv) Discussion and suggestions about organizational acti¬ 
vities, management and performance for participation 
by the workers. 

As regards the horizontal communication the following 
issues may be relevant for effective organization and manage¬ 
ment : 

(i) The .'characteristic features of communication related 
to different hierarchical levels; 

(ii) The nature of interaction and coordination between 
, different departments/bodies at the specific level; 

(iii) Nature and scope of work-related communication at 
different levels; 

(iv) Non-work related communication: the social and emo¬ 
tional function of communication for group formation, 
identity and maintenance. 

Whether the communication is external or internal, it can 
be further distinguished in terms of oral and written modes of 
communication. The oral communication may include face- 
to-face interaction, group discussion and meetings and interaction 
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through telephone. The written communication may focus on 
the form and content of reports, notices, memoranda, letters and 
circulars. Both the modes of communication may be considered 
in terms of form, content and function from the point of view 
of relevance and effectiveness. In studying the two modes the 
attention may be focused on the following issues: 

(i) The scope and form of different languages in both the 
modes of communication; 

(ii) The problems of comprehension and interpretation of 
messages in both the modes; 

(iii) Mixing and switching of languages in the oral mode of 
communication in relation to such variables as person, 
topic or situation; 

(iv) Use of physical facilities for both the oral and written 
communication. 

Finally, the communication may be considered as formal 
and non-formal. The formal communication would be related 
to work situations or formal activities in which status differen¬ 
ces defined in terms of rank and position are maintained and 
stressed. The non-forma! communication may or may not be 
related to work situations and would involve relations defined in 
terms of intimacy and reciprocity. Both the formal and non- 
formal communication are expected to be different not only in 
content and quality but also in the use of language and other 
aspects of linguistic and social behaviour. 

The issues raised in connection with different types of com¬ 
munication are meant to be representative rather than exhaus¬ 
tive., Besides these issues it would be useful to focus attention 
on such matters as communication load, barriers to communi¬ 
cation, climate'of communication and the ways of improving the 
quality-of communication and interaction for effective organi¬ 
zation. 

It is obviously extremely difficult to cover all the aspects 
of communication in a single study. There is a wide scope 
for studying the issues of communication and interaction which 
have not been considered here as well as those which have been 
stated above. The nature and scope of various issues of com¬ 
munication and interaction networks will ultimately depend on 
the organization where the research is undertaken and the speci¬ 
fic problems which are considered relevant from the point of 
view of management. Whatever the scope of the issues studied. 
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it would contribute to the development of a theory of language 
use, interaction and communication in general. 

The present study was conducted in the Indian Telephone 
Industries Limited, Bangalore. The choice was made as the 
Human Resource Development department at the Corporate 
Office of ITI showed interest in this study and promised to offer 
cooperation for the same. The scope of the study and the 
format of the questionnaire was finalized in discussion with 
several members of the Human Resource Development depart¬ 
ment. The following aspects of communication have been covered 
in the present study. 

(i) Function of communication—It was decided to consider 
such issues as communication about policy statements, utiliza¬ 
tion of new ideas, etc., as the functions of communication in 
industry and to explore how adequately they were being fulfilled. 

(ii) Communication Flow—In the collection, retrieval 
and transmission of messages/information some factors may 
impede or increase the flow of communication. It was thought 
that the study of such factors would be useful for making com¬ 
munication management effective. 

(iii) Content of Communication—It was decided to focus 
attention on the content of communication from the employees 
to the management in order to study feedback and suggest ap¬ 
propriate steps to improve the quality of upward communica¬ 
tion. 

(iv) Measures for Improvement of Communication Flow— 
Whatever the type and mode of communication, it was felt that 
some steps would be necessary to improve the flow of commu¬ 
nication. Jt was therefore decided to study how far certain 
measures were perceived to be necessary by the employees to 
render communication more effective. 

(v) Climate of Interpersonal communication- The climate 
of interpersonal communication may play a significant role in 
the effectiveness of an organization. It was therefore decided 
to characterize the climate of interpersonal communication in 
terms of certain attributes of the interactants and to study how 
far the climate was conducive in terms of these attributes in 
the industry under study. 

2—2 CUL/Mysoie/85 
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1.2. Study of Networks 

Networks may be characterized in terms of form and con¬ 
tent. The form of networks can be described in terms of such * 
structural properties as size, connectedness, density, multiplexity, 
centrality etc. Depending upon these properties it is possible 
to determine whether an individual in a network can be consi¬ 
dered as an isolate, a liaison connecting clusters of individuals 
or a central figure. However, the utility and importance of 
these structural properties depends on how unambiguously the 
content of the network is defined and what social variables are 
relevant in the formation of networks. 

The content of a network may be characterized on the 
basis of relationship and quality of interaction between indivi¬ 
duals and the nature of messages and/or information exchanged 
between them. Such interactional criteria as the frequency and 
duration of contact and the degree of intimacy may be signi¬ 
ficant in determining the quality of a network. Any number of 
networks may be established so long as their boundaries can 
be distinctly maintained in terms of specific criteria of content. 

In the present study it was decided to study two networks 
and explore the significance of language in each case. First, 
we ‘focused attention on the Information Exchange network and 
explored two issues. In the first place we wanted to study the 
kinds of information that is exchanged between different cate¬ 
gories of employees, how they categorize and label them and 
whether the nature of information exchanged differs in relation 
to the type of activity. In the second place we wanted to find 
out who exchanges information with whom, how often and in 
what language as regards interaction on telephone or in person. 

Second, we have studied the friendship network which was 
defined on the basis of interaction and exchange of information 
about personal matters relating to health, marriage or family. 
In this respect attention was focused on two main issues: _ one, 
what is the relevance of mothertongue in the formation of friend¬ 
ship networks, and two, what is relative importance of such 
criteria in friendship formation as duration of contact, place of 
work and residence, exchange of visit's,- degree of intimacy, etc. 

The main objective of studying these two networks was to 
find out how usefully they can be related to aspects of language 
and communication. In particular, we wanted to explore how 
far language influences network structure, how far networks re* 
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fleet the multilinguality of a situation and how far the members 
of a network show similar norms of language use and behaviour. 
We also wanted to study how language use differs from network 
to network and whether 'the nature and scope of communica¬ 
tion in different networks is in the interest of organization. The 
study of these networks Was expected to show the central posi¬ 
tion of certain individuals and.how they control communication 
and interaction in networks in particular and in the organiza¬ 
tion as a whole in general. 

1.3. Language use ini industry 

The study of language use in a work situation would be 
useful not only for making communication effective in formal 
organization, but also for understanding the complex issues of 
language use for the development of sociolinguistic theory. It 
could throw light on several issues as given below : 

(i) As job provides a frame for linguistic interaction, it 
would be interesting to see how work-related talk differs 
from non-work related talk, and what kinds of work- 
related talk can be distinguished and described. • 

(ii) How are formality, status, authority and other dimen¬ 
sions of role-relationships in work situation expressed 
and stressed through language use? In what way is 
language used as a mode of control, socialization and 
manipulation for getting work done? 

(iii) What is the role of work situations in language acquisi- 

Who learns whose language in such situation? 

(iv) What is the relative status and role of different langua¬ 
ges in a multilingual situation? How are interlinkages 
established between different languages and what func¬ 
tions are fulfilled by code-mixing and code-switching? 
How do norms of language use at work influence 
societal norms of language use in other domains? . 

There could be several other important questions of 
language worth exploration in a work situation. However, we 
consider the questions mentioned above to be both adequate 
and relevant for our purpose. Keeping these issues in mind we 
collected the following types of data: 

(i) Languages known and their contexts of acquisition; 
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(ii) Language use in— 

(a) seeking or giving specific information 

(b) reporting about production and related activities. 

(c) discussing or explaining technical matters, and 

(d) conducting enquiries or arguing a case 

1.4. Sample Design 

While the data on language use were collected in actual 
situations of interaction, the data on the issues of interaction 
networks and communication were collected with the help of a 
questionnaire. The questionnaire was administered to 250 offi¬ 
cers randomly drawn from grades one to six. Some question¬ 
naires were not returned and some were rejected because they 
were not completely filled. The total number of questionnaires 
duly filled in is 202 and this represents about 10% of the total 
number of officers. The number of officers is proportionate to 
the strength of officers in each grade spread over the following 
work Divisions. The sample size is given against each Divi¬ 
sion: 

Divisions from which the sample is drawn Strength Sample 

of the size 
Division 


(i) 

Strowger Division 

241 

30 

(ii) 

Transmission Division 

300 

30- 

(iii) 

Cross-Bar Division 

179 

20 

(iv) 

Research & Development (Transmission) 

349 

39 

(V) 

Research & Development 
(Switching-Electronics) 

260 

10 

(vi) 

Research and Development 
(Switching-Mechanical) 



(v«) 

Personnel Department 
(Part of Central Division) 

414 

16 

(viii) 

Corporate Office 

— 

32 
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The first three Divisions are production Divisions, the next 
three are Research and Development Divisions, and the last two 
have been treated as Administrative Departments. 

The officers of six grades have been reduced to three grades 
for the purpose of analysis for two reasons. First, the officers 
of grade V and VI are very few in number. Second, the two 
consecutive grades do not show much difference in their role 
and position except in the case of grades V and VI. The break¬ 
up of the sample in terms of grades is given below: 


Grade I 

67 

Grade IV 

33 

IT 

46 

V 

13 

III 

40 

VI 

3 


Besides the grade the other variables considered relevant 
for our study include age, total years of experience in the or¬ 
ganization, education and mothertongue. The educational level 
of the officers was not found to be much different and as such 
was not considered relevant for analysis. The distribution of 
sample in terms of age and years of experience is given below: 

Below Between Above 

Age- 30 years ==21 30—40 years =73 40 years =*108 

Years of 

Experience 10 years—61 11—20 years—62 20 years =* 79 

The sample size in terms of various mothertongue groups 
reflects the inherent multilingual character of work situation. 
In all 15 mothertongues are represented in the sample of 202 
officers. The major groups are speakers of Kannada, Tamil, 
Telugu' and Malayalam represented by 81, 59, 21 and 14 officers 
respectively. The other languages represented in the sample 
are Urdu, Hindi, Marathi, Konkani, Tulu, Bengali, Saurashtri, 
English, Punjabi, Coorgi and Kashmiri. They total 27 in num¬ 
ber and form one category of ‘other languages’ for the purpose 
of analysis. The exact number of officers according to their 
mothertongue background was not available in the organization. 
It is therefore difficult to say how far the sample size is ade¬ 
quately representative in terms of mothertongues. 

1.5. Presentation of xAnalysis 

The analysis of data has been presented in two parts. Part 
one consists of live chapters which deal with the issues of com- 


munication studied from the point of view of the concern of the 
organization. The second part also consists of five chapters 
which focus on the diversity of information exchange; networks 
of information exchange and friendship and the significance of 
language in each, contexts of language acquisition and language 
use in different contexts. The concluding chapter presents a 
summary of the findings and future research prospects in terms 
of linguistic repertoire, interaction networks and communica¬ 
tion. A synoptic overview of each chapter is given below. 

Chapter two deals with how far communication functions 
are fulfilled adequately in the circulation of policies, rules and 
procedures, the exchange of information about production, the 
utilization of new ideas and suggestions and the job satisfaction, 
commitment and morale. It shows that while communication 
functions are adequately fulfilled in the first two cases as com¬ 
pared to the last two, there is need as well as scope to improve 
the quality of communication in all the four functions. 

The third chapter deals with such issues of communication 
flow as timeliness of message, completeness of message, clarity 
of instructions, ohysical facilities, information load, individual 
initiative and responsibility, line of authority etc. It shows a 
great deal of variation in the perceptions of respondents as re¬ 
gards instructions, information load, line of authority and indi¬ 
vidual, initiative and responsibility. The work Divisions also 
show contrasting patterns with respect to the perception of some 
aspects of communication flow. 

The next chapter presents analysis of the four issues of con¬ 
tent of cqifinjunication: the grievances and complaints of em¬ 
ployees, the achievement .and performance of employees, the 
improvepterif of work procedures and the targets of production 
and policy. It shows that there is more communication about 
the first and last topic than the other two. It also shows con¬ 
trasting patterns between the work Divisions as regards the per¬ 
ception of communication about these issues. 

The fifth chapter focuses attention on four measures for 
improving the communication flow: regulating information 
flow, identifying bottlenecks, taking follow-up measures, and 
streamlining co-ordination among Divisions and persons. It 
shows the differences in the perception of the significance of 
measures not only in relation to work Divisions, but also age, 
years of experience and grade of the officers. 
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The last chapter in part one presents analysis of response 
to some attributes of climate of interpersonal .communication. 
It shows that while the response to the attributes may be stereo¬ 
typed or highly idealized for projecting a better image of the 
work environment, it does indicate differences of perception 
about the climate of interpersonal communication in different 
work Divisions 

The first chapter in part two deals with language acquisi¬ 
tion in general and the role of work-place in language acquisi¬ 
tion in particular. It shows that Kannada and Tamil are im¬ 
portant languages of work-place in that order and that all the 
mothertongue groups report learning of languages other 
than their own in home as well as in work-place contexts. The 
patterns of acquisition of different languages in different con¬ 
texts is not only complementary but also reflects the inherent 
multilingual situation in India. It supports the hypothesis of 
inverse relationship between the strength of the group and the 
incidence of bilingualism in another language. 

The next chapter presents the analysis of an open-ended 
question about the type of information exchanged among the 
officers. It shows a wide range of information which can be 
broadly classified in terms of categories related to materials, 
production,’ human resources etc. While some types of infor¬ 
mation is specific to work Divisions, some categories of infor¬ 
mation. exchange is common to all of them. Such categories 
have been labelled as discussion, consultation, instructions, etc. 

The chapter nine focuses on the patterns of language use in 
Information exchange network. It shows differences in 
language use in telephone and in face-to-face interaction. While 
the use of English is predominant in both the contexts, Kannada, 
Tamil and Hindi tend to be used more in face-to-face interac¬ 
tion; than in telephone. 

The next chapter presents the analysis of the ties of friend¬ 
ship network such as work-place, mothertongue, duration of 
contact, exchange of visits, degree of intimacy, etc. It shows 
that while mothertongue of respondents functions as a strong 
tie for friendship, the overall percentage of friendship between 
different mothertongue speakers is more as compared to the 
same mothertongue friendship. This highlights the multilin¬ 
gual character of friendship ties and the possibility of interac¬ 
tion, in different languages among the friends. Besides the tie 
of mothertongue, the workplace and place of residence also 
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emerge as significant factors in friendship choice. The in-deptii 
study of friendship choices in the Administrative., Department of 
(lie Bangalore Complex shows interesting problems about nam¬ 
ing and categorization, centrality and clustering of persons in 
friendship networks. 

The last chapter in part two concentrates on three issues on 
the basis of analysis of language data collected in different con¬ 
texts. First, the analysis of language data shows a wide range 
of code-mixing and code-switching which is relevant not only 
from the point of view of language form but also from the 
point of view of function in highlighting identity assertion, for¬ 
mality or informality, or expressing status and authority in role- 
relationship. Second, certain patterns of language use and in¬ 
teractional episodes have been identified on the basis of language 
data collected in such settings as reporting about production or 
in seeking and giving information. Finally, we have analysed 
the language data from the point of view of content which 
throws Tight on the problems of production such as short sup¬ 
ply ol materials, inspection of goods and their movement, and 
the styles of management showing conflict, control or co-ordi¬ 
nation. 

As pointed out above, the concluding chapter presents a syn¬ 
thesis of the issues explored in this study and shows the signi¬ 
ficance of studying language from the points of view of both 
form and content for patterns of language use, norms of interac¬ 
tion and problems of communication. 


PART ONE 


ASPECTS OF COMMUNICATION IN INDUSTRY 






CHAPTER 2 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMUNICATION 
2.0. Introduction 

The effectiveness and growth of organizations depend not 
only on their structure, differentiation and formalization but 
also on the role of communication in fulfilling the organization* 
ai goals. While communication plays a pivotal role in the 
performance and efficiency of organizations, its effectiveness 
depends on how adequately it fulfills the goals of organizations; 
We have considered the following goals important from the 
point of view of communication for growth and effectiveness of 
organisations: 

(a) The circulation of policy statements, rules, procedures 

*' and job instructions: 

(b) The utilization of new ideas, suggestions, practices for 
increasing productivity and efficiency; 

(c) The exchange of information about production, person¬ 
nel, materials, etc., among different officers; 

(d) The development of the morale, commitment and job 
satisfaction of the employees. 

While the communication about the first and third goals 
emphasizes the organizational perspective, it focuses on the 
significant role of the individual in the case of the other goals. 
The adequacy of communication about these goals has been 
analyzed in terms of the age of the respondents, the position they 
occupy in the hierarchy of organization, the number of years 
they have put in service, and the Divisions in which they work. 

2.1. Age and Functions of Communication 

It appears that the respondents of higher age group consi¬ 
der that the functions of communication, in particular (a) and 
(c), are being adequately fulfilled in the organization under study. 
For instance, we may take the communication about circulation 
of policy statements, rules and procedures and job instructions. 
The percentage of response at 80—100 range of the scale for this 
function is 23.15% for age group above 40 years, 6.85% for age 
group between 30—40 years and nil for the group below 30 
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years. At 60—80 range of the scale the percentage of res¬ 
ponse for the three age groups from high to 4 ,low is respectively, 
29.63%. 19.8% and 28,57%. At 40—60 range of the scale , the 
percentage of response is the highest for the age group below 
30 years (47.62%), followed by 19.18% for age group between 
30—40 years, and 25.93% for the group above 40 years. Thus 
on the whole the response of about 75% respondents below 30 
years is spread at two ranges of the scale (i.e. 40—60 and 60— 
80), but at three ranges of the scale (40—60, 60—80 and 80— 
100) for the age group above 40 years. 

While in the case of communication about (a) the response 
of about 75% respondents is spread at the three highest ranges 
of the scale, in the case of communication about (b) 75% res¬ 
pondents are spread at the three lowest ranges of the scale, i.e., 
10—20, 20—40 and 40—60. If we compare the age groups 
at 40—60 range of the scale, we hud that the response is the 
highest for the age groups above 40 years followed by age 
groups below 30 years and between 30—40 years. Thus, it is 
clear that there is less emphasis on the utilization of new ideas, 
practices and suggestions for increasing productivity and effi¬ 
ciency in comparison with communication about circulation of 
policy statements, rules and procedures and job instructions. 

A similar pattern of response as found in the case of com¬ 
munication about (a) is shown as regards the communicative 
function (c) about the exchange of information regarding pro¬ 
duction, personnel and materials. The majority of response 
is spread at 40—60 and 60—80 ranges of the scale, and the 
percentage of response is the highest for the age group above 40 
years followed by age group below 30 years and age group 
between 30—40 years. 

As regards communication about (d), the pattern of res¬ 
ponse tends to be similar to the one found in the case of com¬ 
municative function (b). The respondents of age below 30 
years have a very poor view in that 42.86% of them report 
that communication about (d) is being fulfilled at 10—20 range 
of the scale. As opposed to this, the response of about 60% 
respondents’ is spread at 40—60 and 60—80 ranges of the scale. 
The reponse of the second age group tends to fall between the 
two age groups. 

The subjective evaluation of the respondents about the 
communicative functions discussed above is also supported by 
die interview data elicited from a Divisional Manager. In 
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answer to a question about the utilization of new ideas and sug¬ 
gestions it was pointed out by him that, the percolation of ideas 
from other sources into his Division has not taken place to 
the desired degree “that new ideas have not got generated”. 
However, he points out in answering another question that “in 
respect of the rules, procedures of company organization* etc., 
the awareness of the employees is quite high”. 


To sum up, the age group above 40 years considers the 
fulfilment of communicative functions to be more adequate than 
other groups. Secondly, there seems to be more emphasis on 
communication about (a) and (c) in comparison with (b) and (d). 
Finally, in general the response tends to be high at 40—60 
range of the scale. Thus, there seems to be a great deal of 
scope for further improvement in the communication about 
various organizational goals. 


2.2. Position of the Employees and Functions of Communication 

The analysis of responses in terms of the grade of The em¬ 
ployees supports the trend found in the analysis in terms of 
age of the repondents. In general the officers of higher grade 
consider that the functions of communication are being fulfilled 
more satisfactorily in comparison with the officers of lower grade. 
Similarly, it is found that the communication about (a) and (c) 
is perceived to be adequate in comparison with the other two 
communicative functions. For instance, let us take the respon¬ 
ses of the officers of the higher grade III. 37.50% respondents 
in this category report that the communicative functions (a) is 
'being fulfilled at 80—100 range of the scale and 62.50% report 
that the communicative function (c) is being fulfilled at 60— 
80 range of the scale. However the corresponding percentages 
of response at 80—100 and 60—80 range of the scale are 6.25% 
for the communicative function (b) and 12.50% for (d) respec¬ 
tively. 


As opposed to the officers of grade III only 10.62% res¬ 
pondents of grade I consider that the communicative function 
(a) is being fulfilled at 80—100 range of the scale and 28.32% 
report that the communicative function (c) is being fulfilled at 60— 
80 range of the scale. At 40—60 range of the scale the per¬ 
centage of response in this category of respondents is 27.43% 
for the communicative function (a) and 32.74% for (b). 
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The contrasting patterns in the response of the higher and 
lower grades of officers are not found with respect to all the 
communicative functions at all ranges of the scale. For in¬ 
stance, with regard to function (a) at 80—100 range of the scale 
there is a clear contrast in the response of the officers of three 
grades as shown by 10.62%, 16.44% and 37.50% for grades I, 
II and III respectively. The same holds true for communi¬ 
cative functions (c) and (d), though the contrast is found at 60 
—80 and 40—60 ranges of the scale respectively. However, the 
officers of grade I and II show a higher percentage of response 
in comparison with grade III officers at 40—60 range of the 
scale. Thus, with the exception of communicative function (b), 
in all other functions the officers of grade III have a better per¬ 
ception as compared to the officers of the other two grades. It 
may be because the officers of higher position like to project a 
better image of the organization as they hold more responsible 
jobs. It would be worthwhile to explore this issue further. 


2.3. Years of Experience and Functions of Communication 

It is found that the officers with more number of years of 
experience tend to think that the communicative functions are 
being fulfilled satisfactorily in comparison with the officers with 
less years of experience. We find a clear contrast among the 
three groups of officers with experience below 10 years, between 
10—20 years, and above 20 years with respect to all the com¬ 
municative functions if we combine the percentage of response 
at 60—80 and 80—100 ranges of the scale. For instance, the 
combined response at 60—80 and 80—100 ranges of the scale 
for communicative function (a) is 51.90% for respondents with 
experience above 20 years followed by 32.79% and 33.87% for 
respondents with experience 10 and 20 years respectively. The 
same holds true for all other functions. However, if we com¬ 
bine the response at 20—40 and 40—60 ranges of the scale, we 
.find that the three groups of officers show a contrast with res¬ 
pect to functions (a) and (c) only. 


It is also clear that the communicative functions (a) and (c) 
are perceived to be fulfilled adequately in comparison with the 
other two functions.. For instance, the combined response of 
officers with experience above 20 years at 60—80 and 80—100 
ranges of the scale is 51.90%, 49.36%, 21.52% and 46.83% 
for communicative functions (a), (c), (b) and (d) respectively, To 
some extent the same holds true for the other categories of 
respondents. 
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24. Work Divisions and Functions of Communication 

The work Divisions show some differences about the fulfil¬ 
ment of communicative • functions. This becomes clear if we 
combine the percentage of response for communicative function 
"(a) at 40—60 and 60—80 ranges of the scale. * We find that the 
lowest response (36%) is shown by Research and Development 
(Transmission) followed by Strowger (40%) and the highest res¬ 
ponse is shown by the Personnel Department of the Bangalore 
Complex (75%). The Transmission Division, Research and 
Development (Mechanical) and the Corporate Office show the 
same percentage of response (60%). Thus, some Divisions 
present a better image of communicative function (a) than others. 

It is interesting to compare the Personnel Department of 
the Bangalore Complex and the Corporate Office on the one 
hand, and these departments and other divisions on the other. 
The Personnel Department of the Bangalore Complex presents 
a better image of function (a) than the Corporate Office, and 
both perceive the fulfilment of (a) to be better than some other 
Divisions. As most of the policy statements and circular of rules 
and procedures originate from the Corporate Office and the 
Personnel Department of the Bangalore Complex, it is not sur¬ 
prising that they present a better image of function (a). How¬ 
ever, if we keep in view the lower percentage of response by 
Strowger, Research and Development (Switching-Electrical) 
and Research and Development (Transmission), we must con¬ 
clude that the Personnel Department of Bangalore Complex and 
the Corporate Office should not feel complacent about the ful¬ 
filment of function (a), and that they should try to fill the gap 
between their perception of this function and those of the other 
Divisions. 

As regards the adequacy of communication about (b) we 
need to make two observations. First, all the Divisions except 
the Transmission show more than sixty per cent of response if 
we combine the response at 20—40 and 40—60 ranges of the 
scale. Secondly, the Transmission Division and the Personnel 
Department of the Bangalore Complex show about 25% of res¬ 
ponse at 60—80 range of the scale. Thus, these observations 
show that these two Divisions present a better image of function 
(b) and that in general the communication about it is less satis¬ 
factory as compared to communication about (a). 

The communication about function (c) shows more or less 
similar patterns as found in the case of function (a). This, can 
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be seen if we combine the response at 40—60 and 60—80 ranges 
of the scale. We find that while the .Transmission and Cross- 
Bar revisions show about 75% of response, the percentage of 
response varies from 50% to 64% in the case of other Divisions. 

As in the case of function (a), it is interesting to compare 
the Personnel Department of the Bangalore Complex and the 
Corporate Office about the adequacy of communication for func¬ 
tion (c). While at the 60—80 range of the scale the percentage 
of response from the Personnel Department of the Bangalore 
Complex is 43.75%, it is only 15.63% for the Corporate Office. 
An opposite trend can be seen if we compare these two Depart¬ 
ments at 40—60 range of the scale. While the percentage of 
response for the Personnel Department is 18.75%, it is 37.50% 
for the Corporate Office. Thus, on the whole the Corporate 
Office considers communication about function (c) less satisfac¬ 
tory than the Personnel Department of the Bangalore Complex. 

A few observations can be made about the adequecy of 
communication about function (d). First, the Personnel De¬ 
partment of the Bangalore Complex and the Corporate Office 
show an interesting comparison. At the 60—80 range of the 
scale the percentage of range of response for these departments 
are 43.75% and 15.63% respectively, whereas at 10—20 range 
of the scale the corresponding percentages are 6.25% and 
34.38% respectively. Thus, these two departments show a 
clear contrast regarding the adequacy of communication about 
functioned). 

Second, an interesting fact emerges when we combine the 
percentages of response at 40—-60 and 60—80 ranges of the 
scale and then compare the Divisions. We find that the Re¬ 
search and Development (Transmission) shows the lowest per¬ 
centage of response (28%) followed by the Corporate Office 
(37%), and the Research and Development (Switching-Electrical) 
(47%). The percentage of response in the case of other Divi¬ 
sions ranges between 60—66 per cent. Thus, Research and 
Development (Transmission) and the Corporate Office have a 
poor image of communication about function (d) as compared 
to the other Divisions. 


CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the adequacy 
of communication about various functions on the basis of ana- 
lytk of data presented above : — 
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(i) The communications about the circulation of policy 
statements, etc, and the exchange of information about 
production seems to be more satisfactory and adequate 
as compared to communication about the utilization of 
new ideas and suggestion and the development of com¬ 
mitment and morale. However, in the former case the 
communication efficiency and adequacy does not seem 
to have reached its maximum level. While there is 
need to focus more attention on communication about 
functions (b) and (d), we need to make more efforts 
to reach a sufficient degree of communicative adequacy 
in the case of all the four functions. 

(ii) The pattern of response about the adequacy of com¬ 
munication for all functions shows some relationship 
with tlie age, experience and position of the officers. 
Tlie officers with more age and experience and higher 
position present a better image of the fulfilment" of 
these functions. It would be interesting to explore 
whether this is due to maturity on the part of the offi¬ 
cers or they present an ideal image of the organization 
due to their long association and better position in the 
hierarchy. 

(iii) The Personnel Department of the Bangalore Complex 
and the Corporate Office show contrasting patterns 
of response about the adequacy of communication 
on all the functions. Similarly, both these depart¬ 
ments show differences of perception in comparison 
with other Divisions. It would be interesting to explore 
underlying factors about the differences of perception 
apd attitude between the two departments on the one 

* hand, and between these departments and other Divi¬ 
sions on the other, and to study the vays in which 
efficiency and adequacy of communication can be fur¬ 
ther increased. 
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CHAPTER 3 

. COMMUNICATION FLOW 


3.0. Introduction 

The communication system cannot function effectively and 
satisfactorily if certain conditions about the flow ot information 
are not fulfilled adequately. The conditions may be related to the 
message, physical facilities or persons who generate and transmit 
messages. We have focused our attention on some conditions 
necessary for adequate flow of communication. We do not claim 
to be exhaustive in this respect. But it is hoped that these condi¬ 
tions would provide a broad framework for study mg the most 
significant aspects of communication flow and throw light on the 
existing situation in the industry under study. The conditions are 
given below: 

(a) Message fails to arrive in time. 

(b) Complete message is not received. 

(c) The instructions are not made clear. 

(d) Procedures/persons are not consulted. 

(e) Adequate facilities are not provided. 

(f) There is, too much information to he handled. 

(g) There is strict line of authority to be followed. 

(h) Individual initiative and responsibility is low. 


The response of the officers about these conditions of com¬ 
munication flow has been analysed in terms of the variables of 
age, years of experience and the position of the officers and the 
Divisions in which they work. 


3.1. Age and Conditions of Communication Flow 

We can make three important observations on the basis of 
analysis of response according to the age of the respondents. 
First when we consider the spread of response at different ranges 
of the scale, we find that the percentage of response at 80-100 
ranee of the scale is almost negligible in respect of all the condi¬ 
tions of communication flow for all the age groups. Even the 
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percentage of response at 60-B0 range of the scale is very low 
except for certain conditions. Except for the conditions (d), (g) 
and (h) the combined percentage of response at 60-80 and 80-100 
ranges of the scale among the respondents below 30 years of age 
does not exceed beyond 25%. Even the merging of response at 
40-60 and 60-80 ranges of the scale is not as explanatory as 
when we merge it at 20-40 and 40-60 ranges of the scale. Thus, 
except for some conditions the concentration of response at 20-40 
ranges of the scale shows that the communication flow in respect 
of certain conditions does not seem to be very satisfactory. 

Second, there seems to be some correlation between the age 
groups and the combined percentage of response at 20-40 and 
40-60 ranges of the scale. As the age of the officers increases, 
the percentage of response goes down. The percentage of res¬ 
ponse for all the conditions of communication flow ranges bet¬ 
ween 40 per cent and 70 per cent for the age group below 30 years, 
whereas it ranges between 36 per cent and 65 per cent for the age 
group between 30-40 years and between 27 per cent and 48 per 
cent for the age group above 40 years. For instance, we may take 
the condition (c). 66.67% officers with age below 30 years con¬ 
sider that instructions are not made clear in the process of com¬ 
munication, whereas the corresponding percentages for age 
groups between 30-40 years and above 40 years are 53.43% and 
39.81% respectively. It would therefore be interesting to study 
in what respects the instructions are not made clear in the process 
of communication. 


Third, we can throw a great deal of light on certain conditions 
of communication flow. As pointed out earlier, there is a higher 
percentage of combined response at 60-80 and 80-100 ranges of 
the scale in respect of conditions (d), (g) and (h). It implies that 
there, is strict line of authority to be followed in communication 
flow, that procedures/persons are not consulted in the process 
and that the individual initiative and responsibility is low. It 
would be interesting to explore whether these conditions are inter¬ 
related with each other. 

It would also be interesting to consider the conditions of 
communication flow from the point of view of differences among 
the age groups. For instance, the age groups do not show much 
difference with respect to the conditions (a), (d) and (f) when we 
consider their combined response at 20-40 and 40-60 ranges of 
the scale. The other conditions show a great deal of differences 
among the age groups. It would therefore be necessary to explore 
these conditions of communication flow in some detail. 
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3.2. Years, of Experience and Conditions of Communkadon Flow 

The analysis of response according to the years of experience 
of the officers shows similar trends as found in relation to age. 
The percentage of response seems to be concentrated* at 20-40 
and 40-60 ranges of the scale as from 30 to 60 per cent response 
can be accounted for in this way for all the conditions of com¬ 
munication except (g) and to some extent (h). The percentage of 
response at 10-20 range of the scale is also quite high. In the 
case of some conditions of communication flow the combined 
percentage of response at 10-20 and 20-40 ranges of scale is 
higher than that of 20-40 and 40-60 ranges of the scale. Thus, 
in general the respondents show a poor image of the conditions 
df communication when we consider their response in terms of 
years of experience. 


Second, there seems to be some relationships between the 
patterns of response and the years of experience of the officers. 
If we combine the percentages at 10-20 and 20-40 ranges of the 
scale, we find that the officers above 20-40 years experience show 
a higher percentage of response for all conditions of communica¬ 
tion except (g) in comparison with officers with less years of ex¬ 
perience. This implies that the officers with more years of experi¬ 
ence have proper iniage of the conditions of communication flow 
in general. For instance, about 57% respondents with experience 
below 10 years consider that instructions are not made clear in 
the process of communication, the corresponding percentage for 
respondents above 20 years experience is 69%. 


Third, there is comparatively high percentage of response 
among the respondents with experience below 10 years for condi¬ 
tions (g) and (h) at 60-80 range of the scale. All the groups show 
a higher percentage of response for condition (g). This implies 
that all the groups in terms of years of experience consider that 
there is-strict line of authority to be followed in communication 
flow. However,, only the respondents with less experience think 
that the individual initiative and responsibility is low in compari¬ 
son with other groups. 

If we take the respondents with experience above 20 years 
and consider their combined response at 10-20 and 20-40 ranges 
of the scale, we find a higher percentage of response for condi¬ 
tions (b) and (c) in comparison with other conditions except (g) 
which presents a different case as discussed above. This implies 
that most often it is the case that complete message is not received 
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und the instructions are not made dear in the process of com¬ 
munication how. 

3.3... PosK&oa. of' the 'Officers and Condition® of Communication 
Mow 

We can make a few observations when we analyse the res¬ 
ponse of the respondents in terms of their position in the hierarchy. 
First, tire percentage of- response is concentrated at 10-20 and 
20-40 ranges of the scale than at 20-40 and 40-60 taken together 
in respect of all conditions except (g). 

Second, the officers of lower grade and of higher grade do 
not show much difference in their response about conditions (a) 
and (b). 

t' - 

Third, the' three groups of officers show a great deal of diffe¬ 
rence in their response about conditions (c), (d), (e) and (h). It 
is found that the percentage of response increases as the grade 
of the officers goes up. For instance/ the combined percentage of 
response at 10-20 and 2040 ranges of the scale is 65 in respect 
of condition (c) for the officers of grade I, but it is 87 for grade 
III officers. Thus, as compared to grade I officers the majority 
of the officers of grade III consider that the instructions are not 
made clear, that procedures/persons are not consulted, that ade¬ 
quate facilities are not provided and that individual initiative 
and responsibility is low. 

Finally* a contrast in perception and attitudes is found 
among the officers of lower and higher grade when we consider 
their response for conditions of communication (f) and (g). For 
instance, at 60-80 range of the scale about 27 per cent officers of 
grades T and II consider that there is a strict line of authority 
to be followed in communication, whereas the corresponding 
percentage for grade III officers is only 6.25. An opposite trend 
holds in the case of response about condition (f). However a 
cautionary remark is necessary here. If we take the combined 
percentage of response at 20-40 and 40-60 ranges of the scale, 
we find that grade III officers consider that there is too much 
information to be handled in comparison to group I officers. 
But if we take the combined response at 10-20 and 20-40 ranges ' 
of the scale, an opposite trend is found. 

In short, the different groups of officers show different pat¬ 
terns of response about the different conditions of communication 
flow. 
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3.4. Work Divisions and- Conditions of Communication Flow 

The following significant observations can be made on the 
basis of analysis of response considered in terms of work Division 
in which the respondents work. First, as it has been found in 
relation to age, experience and position of the officers the work 
Divisions also show that the percentage of response is mostly 
concentrated at 10-20 and 20-40 ranges of the scale. The com¬ 
bined percentage of response ranges from 40 per cent to 87 per 
cent in respect of all conditions of communication flow except (g), 

(f ) and (h). 

As regards condition (g) the percentage of response for 
Transmission, Cross-Bar and Research and Development (Switch- 
ing-Machanical) Divisions ranges between 16 per cent and 27 
per cent, whereas for the other Divisions it ranges between 40 
per cent and 60 per cent. The consideration of combined response 
at 60-80 and 80-100 ranges of the scale presents a different 
picture. In this respect we find that except for Research and 
Development (Transmission) and Research and Development 
(Switching-Electrical) all the other Divisions show response rang¬ 
ing from 30 per cent to 62 per cent. Thus, the variation in the 
percentage of response considered in two different ways shows 
that the Divisions differ a great deal in the perception of the strict 
line of authority in communication flow. 

Second, the percentage of response at 60-80 and 80-100 
nmt-es of the scale for condition (h) shows a contrast in the per¬ 
ception of work Divisions. Thus, the Corporate Office, Research 
and Development (Switching-Electrical) and the Personnel Depart¬ 
ment: of the Bangalore Complex show the following percentages 
respectively: 46.88%, 41.18% and 31.25%, whereas the percent- 
- -age for other Divisions ranges between 13 per cent and 16 per¬ 
cent Thus, the individual initiative and responsibility is perceiv¬ 
ed ter be lower by the former Divisions in comparison with 
other Divisions. 

Third the Personnel Department of the Bangalore Complex 
and the Corporate Office show interesting contrast in their percep¬ 
tion of conditions of communication flow. _ For instance, we may 
take the percentage of response for condition (a) at i0-20 and 
20-40 ranges of the scale on the one hand, and 60-80 and 80-100 
ranges of the scale on the other. We find that for the Personnel 
Department the percentages are 62.50 and 6.25 respectively, 
whereas for the Corporate Office the corresponding percentages 
are 2813 and 31.26 respectively. This seems to show not only 
the difference in perception of the two departments, but also the 
general complaint that the message is not received in time. 
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A similar contrast can be seen concerning the question of 
information load. For instance, the combined response at 60-80 
and 80-100 ranges of the scale for the Personnel Department is 
50%, whereas the corresponding percentage for the Corporate 
Office is only 15.63%. Thus, while the Personnel Department of 
the Bangalore Complex considered that there is too much infor¬ 
mation to be handled, the Corporate Office does not seem to 
agree with this. The differences in the perception of the two 
departments can also be seen with respect to conditions (d), (e), 
<g) and (h). 

CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the basis of ana¬ 
lysis of data about the conditions of communication flow as 
discussed above: — 

(i) The conditions of communication flow do not seem to 
be adequate since the majority of response is concentrat¬ 
ed on the first two ranges of the scale in respect of all 
the conditions. This trend is found whether the response 
is analysed in terms of age, experience, position of 
officers, or the work Divisions in which the respondents 
work. 

(ii) The conditions pertaining to instructions, information 
Toad, line of authority, and individual initiative and res¬ 
ponsibility seem to be mote pertinent and significant as 
they elicit wide range of differences of perception of the 
respondents in terms of various variables. It would be 
extremely worthwhile to explore them further. 

(in) The officers tend to show similar patterns of response in 

" terms of age and years of experience about the condi¬ 
tions of communication flow. Thus the respondents 
; . ..with higher age and more years of experience perceive 
the different conditions of communication to be com¬ 
paratively inadequate than the respondents from other 
groups. 

(iv) The officers of higher grade contrast with those of lower 
grade in the perception of certain conditions of com¬ 
munication flow such as information load, line of au¬ 
thority, instruction about message, procedures and phy¬ 
sical facilities. 

(v) Some differences can be found between the various 
work Divisions in the perception of the conditions of 
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communication flow. In particular the Divisions differ 
a great deal in the perception of the strict line of autho¬ 
rity in communication. Also we find that the Corporate 
Office and the Personnel Department contrast with'other 
Divisions with respect to some conditions on the one 
hand, and that the Corporate Office contrasts with the 
Personnel Department v/ith respect to some conditions 
on the other. 


CHAPTER 4 


CONTENT OF COMMUNICATION . 

4.0. Iistrodiacli®i2Si 

The quality of communication system depends on several 
factors some of which have been discussed in the previous two 
chapters. Another significant issue concerns the nature of con¬ 
tent communicated from the employees to the management. We 
have considered four areas of content to be significant for show¬ 
ing the concerns and preoccupations of the employees and for 
determining the effectiveness of organizations to a great extent. 
They have been listed below: 

(a) Grievances and complaints of employees 

(b) Achievement and performance of employees 

(c) Improvement of work procedures and techniques 

(d) Meeting the targets of production and policy. 

As regards the first two issues, it was found that there were set 
procedures to resolve grievances and a formal system of appraisal 
of employee performance existed in the industry under study. It 
was therefore assumed that if there was less preoccupation with 
communication about grievances, and more communication about 
achievement and performance the environment of the industry 
would.be healthier from the point of management and em¬ 
ployee"'behaviour and performance. The third issue was aimed 
at finding out how far the employees felt concerned for efficiency 
which would indicate the situation about existing procedures and 
techniques and scope for change and innovation. The last issue 
focuses on the major concern of both the management and the 
employees and can be considered as dependent on the first three 
issues in some ways. 

4.1. Age asid.Con.tenl of 

If we merge the percentage of response at 10-20 and 20-40 
ranges of the scale on the one hand, and 60-80 and 80-100 on 
the other, we can make three general observations. First, the 
frequency of communication tends to be similar in the case of 
(b). and (c) on the one hand, and (a) and (d) on the other. In 
the former case the percentage of response is less at the higher 
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range of the scale and high at the lower range, whereas the 
opposite holds true in the latter case. In other words, the com¬ 
munication from the employees to the management seems to be 
more about grievances and complaints and targets of production 
and policy as compared to the achievement and performance of 
the employees and improvement of work procedures and techni¬ 
ques. For instance, at the higher range of the scale about 10% 
respondents below 30 years report that communication from em¬ 
ployees to the management concerns (b) and (c), whereas the 
corresponding percentages are 23.81 and 33.33 for (a) and (d) 
respectively. 

Second, we may compare the frequency of communication 
about (a) and (d) on the one hand, and (b) and (c) on the other. 
We find that there is more communication from the employees 
to the management about (d) than (a) and similarly (b) than (c). 
It implies that communication is mainly concerned with matters 
of production arid policy, grievances and complaints, achievement 
and performance and improvement of work procedures and tech¬ 
niques in that order. The lower degree of concern for work 
procedures and techniques shows that the respondents are satisfi¬ 
ed with the existing procedures and not much oriented for innova¬ 
tion and change. 

Finally, the percentage of response at the higher range of the 
scale shows a clear relationship with the age groups. As the age 
increases, the percentage of response also increases. For instance, 
while 23.81% respondents with age below 30 years report that the 
communication is concerned with grievances and complaints, the 
percentage of response for the age group above 40 years is 
'309%. Similarly, the percentage of response as regards com¬ 
munication about targets of production and policy is 33.33 for 
-age group below 30 years and 50.93% for age group above 40 
years. Thus, according to the higher age group the communica¬ 
tion from the employees to the management is concerned more 
with grievances and complaints and targets of production and 
policy as compared to the lower age groups. This may be because 
the higher age group respondents have to deal with these matters 
more than the lower age group respondents. Similarly, the higher 
age group respondents consider communication to be more con¬ 
cerned with the achievement and performance of the employees 
as compared to the lower age groups. 

4.2. Experience and 1 Content of Conismenication - 

The analysis of response in terms of the years of experience 
of the officers tends to support the observations made above. The 
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frequency of communication about grievances and complaints 
and targets of production and policy tends to be more than about 
the achievement and performance of employees and work proce¬ 
dures and techniques. 

There does not seem to be any relationship between the per¬ 
centage of response in the case of communication about grievances 
and complaints and the years of experience of the respondents. 
But a clear relationship can be seen in the case of communication 
about other matters if the combined percentage of response at 
60-80 and 80-100 ranges of the scale is taken into consideration. 
We find that the percentage of response goes up as the experience 
of the officers increases. For instance, about 26% respondents 
with experience below 10 years report that the communication 
from the employees to the management is concerned with targets 
of production and policy, whereas the corresponding percentages 
for respondents with experience between 11-20 years and 20 years 
range from 53% to 49%. This implies that higher the years 
of experience of employees, the more they think that communica¬ 
tion is concerned with targets of production and policy. 


4.3. Posit?Qe of Officers and 1 Content of COmimiiikatioii 


We do not find any differences in the officers of the three 
grades as far as communication about grievances and complaints 
is concerned if we consider the combined response at the two 
lower ranges of the scale. However, a clear distinction can be 
found if the response at the last two higher ranges of the scale 
is combined^, 3Jof instance, 28.32 respondents of grade I report 
that communication from the employees to the management is 
concerned .with grievances and complaints, whereas the corres¬ 
ponding percentage of response is 38.36% and 43.75% for grade 
II and III officers respectively. This implies that the higher 
grade officers communicate more about the grievances and com¬ 
plaints of lower officers. This may be partly because many 
officers work under them and partly because they are more 
responsible for resolving the grievances and complaints. 

The grade I and III officers do not show any difference as 
far as communication about targets of production and policy is 
concerned. They show a higher percentage of response as com¬ 
pared to the grade II officers. If the response of grade I and III 
officers is considered as indicative of the situation in general, it 
can be observed that in general there is more communication 
about targets of production and policy. 
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As regards communication about (bj and (c), a distinct 
patten of response can be seen if the percentage of response at 
10-20 and 20-40 ranges of the scale is merged together. Two ob¬ 
servations can be made on the basis of the combined percentage 
of response. . First, a higher percentage of response can be ac¬ 
counted in this way. This implies that most of the time the com¬ 
munication from the employees to the management is not much 
concerned about the achievement and performance or work pro¬ 
cedures and techniques. Second, the percentage of response 
increases with the grade of the officers. For instance the per- 
G|htage of response of grade I, II and III officers is 41.59% 
53.43% and 62.50% respectively in the case of communication 
about achievement and performance, and 45.13%, 60.28% and 
81.25% respectively in the case of communication about work 
procedures and techniques. This implies that the officers of 
higner grade consider that the communication from the em¬ 
ployees to the management is not much concerned about achieve¬ 
ment and performance or about work procedures and techniques. 
Considering tins and the observation noted above it might be said 
that the officers of higher grade communicate more about grie¬ 
vances and complaints and targets of production and policy as 
compared to communication about the other two matters. 

44. Work Division® and Content of Communication 

As found in the previous chapters, the Personnel Depart¬ 
ment of the Bangalore Complex and the Corporate Office show 
contrasting patterns of response about the contents of communi¬ 
cation. The contrast becomes clear when we merge the per- 
of response at 60-80 and 80-100 ranges of the scale. 
The percentage of response is lower in the Corporate Office in 
: “3 ases as compared to the Personnel Department. For instance, 
50% respondents in the Corporate Office report that the com¬ 
munication from the employees to the management is concerned 
with giievances and complaints, whereas the percentage for the 
Personnel Department is 68.75. Similarly, the percentage of 
response in the Corporate Office is 21.88, 15.63, and 25.01 for 
(b), (c) and (d) respectively, whereas the corresponding percentages 
m i Jf sonnel department are 31.25, 43.75, and 50.25 respecti¬ 
vely. Thus, in each case there is gap in the perception of the 
two departments. 


__ We can also find interesting contrast between the Personnel 
Department of the Bangalore Complex and the other Division on 
the one hand, and the Production and Research Divisions on the 
other. For instance, we may consider communication about grie- 
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vances and complaints. The percentage of response at the last 
two ranges of the scale is 36.67%, 20.00% and 35% for the Pro¬ 
duction Divisions of Strowger, Transmission,, and Cross-Bar res¬ 
pectively, whereas the corresponding percentages are about 17% 
for Research and Development (Switching-Electrical and Mecha¬ 
nical) and 28.21% for Research and Development (Transmission). 
The same holds true in the case of communication about targets 
of production and policy except for Research and Development 
(Switching-Mechanical) which shows a similar percentage of res¬ 
ponse as the Production Divisions. Further, both the Production 
and Research Divisions do not contrast witih the Personnel De¬ 
partment in the case of communication about targets of produc¬ 
tion and policy as noticed in the case of communication about 
grievances and complaints. 


A few observations need to be made about the patterns of 
response of various Divisions in the case of communication about 
achievement and performance and work procedures and techni¬ 
ques. First, the Personnel Department of the Bangalore Complex 
shoves a. higher percentage of response (43.75%) regarding com¬ 
munication about work procedures and techniques than the other 
Divisions including the Corporate Office. Secondly, except for 
the Personnel Department the general trend for some Divisions 
is that the percentages of response is higher as regards communi¬ 
cation about achievement and performance as compared to com¬ 
munication for work procedure and techniques. Only in the 
case of Strowger and Research and Development (Switching- 
Electronics) the percentage of response is the same in the two 
cases. Thus, the Personnel Department shows a deviation from 
the general pattern which shows that there is more communica¬ 
tion about achievement and performance than about work proce¬ 
dures and techniques, and this needs to be verified further. 

CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the basis of 
analysis of data on the contents of communication from the em¬ 
ployees to the management as presented above: — 

(i) It might be said in general that the communication from 
the employees to the management is mainly concerned 
with matters of production and policy, grievances and 
complaints, achievements and performance and work 
procedures and techniques in that order. The com¬ 
munication about the first two matters is more than the 
other two. 
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$i) The higher the age group of the respondent the more 
they consider communication concerned with all the 
issues as compared to the respondents of lower age. 

(!ii) Except for communication about grievances and com¬ 
plaints there seems to be a clear relationship between 
the content of communication and the years of the 
experience of the respondents. The respondents with 
more years of experience show a higher percentage of 
response than those with less experience. 

<hv) The officers of different grades do not show any diffe¬ 
rence as regards communication about targets of produc¬ 
tion and policy. A clear relationship can be found in 
the case of communication about other matters. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the higher the grade of the officers the more 
they consider that the communication is concerned with 
grievances and complaints, and less with achievement 
and performance or work procedures and techniques. 

(v) We find a gap in the perceptions of the Personnel De¬ 
partment and the Corporate Office as regards communi¬ 
cation about all matters. The Corporate Office shows a 
less percentage of response than the Personnel Depart¬ 
ment. Similarly, we find a contrast between the Per¬ 
sonnel Department and other divisions in the case of 
communication about targets of production and policy 
and grievances and complaints on the one hand, and 
between the Production and Research Divisions on the 
other. As regards communication about other matters 
the Personnel Department shows a deviation from the 
general trend according to which there is more communi¬ 
cation about achievement and performance than work 
procedures and techniques. 


CHAPTER 5 


MEASURES FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
COMMUNICATION FLOW 

5.0. Introduction 

In chapter three we have considered some factors which in¬ 
fluence the flow of communication in an organization. The 
second and fourth chapters also throw some light on the nature 
of communication flow related to the functions and content of 
communication. In the present chapter we have considered some 
measures which contribute to the effectiveness of communication 
flow in an organization. We have focused attention on four 
measures which are related to the structural aspects of organiza¬ 
tion and the problems of communication arising from them. We 
feel that the data about these measures will be extremely useful 
for streamlining and regulating the flow of communication. These 
measures are given below: 

(a) Regulating information flow (who should do what, when 
and how); 

(b) Identifying bottlenecks/blockages/omission etc; 

(c) Taking appropriate follow-up measures; 

(d) Streamlining co-ordination among departments/persons. 

The measures (a) and (d) relate to the structural aspects of 
organization. The question of regulating information flow arises 
if rflles and procedures are not explicitly stated and individual 
duties and responsibilities are not adequately formalized. It is 
therefore hypothesized that if the necessity for regulating informa¬ 
tion flow is more, the communication system is functioning less 
satisfactorily. Similarly, more emphasis on streamlining co¬ 
ordination implies the need for creating interlinkages between the 
departments/persons for effective communication flow. 

The measures (b) and (c) look at the same phenomenon from 
two angles. The measure (b) is concerned with the need for 
identifying bottlenecks in communication flow which may be due 
to structural, organizational or personal constraints, or any other 
reason. The measure (c) considers the importance of follow-up 
measures which may be necessary if the communication tends to 
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slow down due to various constraints. Thus, both the mea¬ 
sures (b) and (c) are related to the problems of regulation and 
co-ordination between departments/persons involved in communi¬ 
cation. 


5.1. Age andl Measures) for Improving Communication Flow 

Before analyzing the data in terms of age, a general observa¬ 
tion may be made here. We find that the combined percentage of 
response at 60-80 and 80-100 ranges of the scale accounts for 
from 40 per cent to 80 per cent response. This implies that most 
respondents feel the need for adopting the measures under investi¬ 
gation to improve the flow of communication. This does not 
mean that the situation about communication How in the industry 
under study is not conducive to an effective communication sys¬ 
tem, However, a higher percentage of response at the higher 
ranges of the scale definitely indicates that we need to pay some 
attention to the measures of communication for effective flow. 


As regards analysis of response in terms of age, we find that 
as the age goes up, the combined percentage of response at the 
last two ranges of the scale goes down in general. However, there 
are some differences among the patterns of response among the 
three age groups with respect to the specific measures of com¬ 
munication flow. For instance, in the case of regulating informa¬ 
tion and identifying bottlenecks there is no difference between 
age-groups between 30-40 years and above 40 years and both the 
groups show less percentage of response as compared to the 
group with age below 30 years. In the case of appropriate 
follow-up measures the age groups below 30 years and above 40 
years show the same percentage of response, and it is higher as 
compared to the age group between 30-40 years. As regards 
streamlining co-ordination among departments/persons there is a 
•greater degree of difference between the age groups, the group 
below 30 years showing the highest percentage of response follow¬ 
ed by the groups above 40 years and between 30-40 years 
in that order. Thus, in the case of all the measures the age group 
below 30 years shows a higher percentage of response than the 
other age groups. It might therefore be argued that the respon¬ 
dents with age below 30 years feel more need for improving com¬ 
munication flow in terms of the four measures under investiga¬ 
tion* This might be because the officers adjust themselves to the 
prevailing communication situation as they grow up in age, and 
thus feel less need for the measures for improving communication 
flow* 
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5.2. Experience and Measures for Improving Communication 
Flow 

The analysis of data in terms of the years of experience of 
the officers shows the same trend as found in the case of analysis 
in terms of age. In general the officers with more years of ex¬ 
perience show less percentage of response as compared to the 
officers with less experience if we consider the combined response 
at 60-80 and 80T00 ranges of the scale. However, some diffe¬ 
rences in the patterns of response can be seen with respect to the 
• specific measures for improving the communication flow. 

For instance, in the case of regulating information flow and 
identifying bottlenecks we find that as the respondents grow in 
experience, the percentage of response goes down. There is 
greater degree of difference in the percentage of response among 
the three groups based on years of experience in "the case of 
measure (b) as compared to (a). In other words the officers with 
more years of experience feel less need for regulating information 
■ flow or identifying bottlenecks/blockages/omissions. 

As regards appropriate follow-up measures, there is not much 
difference between the officers with experience below 10 years 
and above 20 years, and both the groups show a higher percent¬ 
age of response than the officers with experience between 11-20 
years. In the case of the measure for streamlining co-ordination 
among departments/persons, there is not much difference between 
the officers with 11-20 years and above 20 years of experience, and 
both the groups show less percentage "of response than the 
officers with experience below 10 years. The degree of difference 
among the. three groups is also more as compared to the range of 
difference--about other measures. 


Thus, it might be said that in general the officers with more 
years-of experience feel less need for the measures for improving 
communication flow and the percentage of response goes down 
as they grow in experience with respect to all measures except (c). 

5.3. Position of Officers and Measures for Improving Communi¬ 
cation Flow 

We can make two general observations about the analysis of 
-response about the measures for improving communication flow 
in terms of the grade of the officers if we consider the percentage 
of response as above. First, there is almost no difference among 
4—2 CIlL/Mysore/85 
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the officers of the three grades as far as the issue of appropriate 
follow-up measures is concerned. 

Second, in the case of the other three measures the officers of 
grade III show a less percentage of response as compared to the 
officers of grade II or grade I. The percentage of response goes 
down as the position of the officers goes up. However, the 
officers of grade II show a higher percentage of response with 
respect to measures (b) and (d) as compared to the group I and 
III officers. Thus, with this exception it might be said that the 
officers of higher grade feel less need for the measures for im¬ 
proving communication. For instance, the percentage of response 
among the grade I officers is 53.09, 41.59 and 57.52 for regulat¬ 
ing information, identifying bottlenecks and streamlining co¬ 
ordination respectively, whereas the corresponding percentages are 
37.50, 31.25 and 43.75 respectively for the group III officers. 

5.4. Work Divisions and Measures for Improving Communication 
Flow 

As regards taking appropriate follow-up measures, the Per¬ 
sonnel Department of the Bangalore Complex and the Corporate 
Office do not show any difference in the percentage of response, 
but they show some difference in perception about the other mea¬ 
sures. The Corporate Office shows a higher percentage of res¬ 
ponse at 60-80 and 80-100 ranges of the scale. 1'his implies that 
the Corporate Office considers as compared to the Personnel De¬ 
partment that there is need to pay more attention to regulating 
information, identifying bottlenecks and streamlining co-ordina¬ 
tion among departments/persons. This may be because the Cor¬ 
porate Office represents a top management and naturally puts 
more emphasis on these measures. 

The Personnel Department also differs from the other Divi¬ 
sions^ in patterns of response about the different measures for 
improving communication flow. As regards appropriate follow-up 
measures; the Strowger, Cross-Bar and Research and Develop¬ 
ment (Transmission) Divisions show less percentage of response 
as compared to other Divisions including the Personnel Depart¬ 
ment and Corporate Office. 

The percentage of response for regulating the information 
for communication flow is the lowest (31.25%) for the Personnel 
Department, the highest (76.47%) for Research and Develop¬ 
ment (Switching Electronics), and ranges from 45% to 66% for 
other Divisions. Thus, both the Production and Research Divi* 
sions feel more need for regulating the information flow as com* 
pared to other divisions. 
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As regards the need for identifying bottlenecks /blockages, the 
Strowger Division shows the lowest percentage of response 
(23.33%); the Cross-Bar and Personnel Department show the 
same percentage (about 30%); the Research and Development and 
Corporate Office show the same percentage (46%); Transmission 
and Research and Development (Switching-Mechanical) show the 
same percentage (56%); and the Research and Development 
(Switching-Electronics) shows the highest percentage of 65.70. 
Thus, there is a wide range of difference among the Divisions as 
regards the need for identifying bottlenecks/blockages. 


The range of difference as regards the response about stream¬ 
lining co-ordination is less as compared to the need for identify¬ 
ing bottlenecks. The lowest percentage of response (45%) is 
shown by the Cross-Bar Division and the Personnel Department, 
the highest percentage (70.59%) by the Research and Development 
(Switching-Electronics), and the other Divisions fall in between 
these percentages. 

We can make the following observations on the basis of the 
discussion of the analysis of data presented above. First, in 
general the Research Divisions feel more need for all the mea¬ 
sures. for improving communication flow as compared to other 
Divisions. Second, there is a wide range of difference among 
the Divisions in the case of regulation of information flow 
and identification of bottlenecks as compared to other two 
measures. Third, the Strowger and Cross-Bar Divisions and 
the Personnel Departments do not consider measures (a) and (b) 
as important as other Divisions. Finally, the Personnel Depart¬ 
ment differs from the Corporate Office in the perception of 
necessity for various measures in particular, and other Divisions 
in .general. 


CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the basis of 
analysis of data on the measures for improving communication 
flow as presented above : 

(i) Notwithstanding some differences in the percentage of 
response analyzed in terms of age, years of experience, 
' position of officers or work Divisions, it seems to be the 
case in general that we find a higher percentage of res¬ 
ponse ranging from 40% to 80% when we merge the 
response at the last two ranges of the scale. Thus, 
there is a general consensus as to the need for paying 
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more attention to the measures studied here for improv¬ 
ing the communication flow. 

(ii) The officers with comparatively lower age and less num¬ 
ber of years of experience feel the need for these mea¬ 
sures more than the officers with more age and experi¬ 
ence. 

(iii) As in terms of age and experience, the officers of higher 
grade do not consider these measures to be as important 
as the lower grade officers. 

(iv) As regards the analysis of data in terms of work Divi¬ 
sions, we find that the Research Divisions emphasize 
the significance of these measures more than other Divi¬ 
sions, that there is a greater degree of differences among 
the Divisions as regards regulation of information and 
identification of bottlenecks, and that the Personnel De¬ 
partment differs from the Corporate Office on the one 
hand, and other Divisions-on the other in the perception 
of the importance of these measures for improving com¬ 
munication flow. 




CHAPTER 6 

CLIMATE FOR INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 
6.0. Introduction 

The climate for communication in the industry plays a 
crucial role in the efficiency of management and organizational 
communication system. Sanford ei al (1976) recognised three 
approaches to the study of climate for communication, the 
perceptual, the objective and process. Besides-these approaches, 
he has discussed several dimensions of climate which deal with 
the nature of structure, rules, control, responsibility, tolerance, 
supportive climate, etc., in the organizations. In our study we 
have focused our attention on the nature of climate for inter¬ 
personal communication. We have taken seven attributes which 
we consider to be significant for characterizing the climate for 
interpersonal communication. The response to these attributes 
has been elicited on a seven point scale with two extreme ends 
of minimum and maximum. The polar forms of the attribute® 
are given below: 

(a) Informal—Formal 

(b) Trusting—Not Trusting 

(c) Accessible—-Not Accessible 

(d) Status—Conscious—Not Status—Conscious 

> (e) Accommodative—Not Accommodative 

(f) Concerned—Not Concerned 

(g) Co-operative—Not Co-operative 

The response to these attributes has been analysed in term* 
of the grade of the officers and the Divisions in which they 
work. The main objective was to find out whether the climate 
for interpersonal communication was the same in different Divi¬ 
sions and whether the position of the officers influenced the 
nature of climate for interpersonal communication. 

6.1 Position of the Officers and Climate of Communication 

Before dealing with the analysis of data in terms of posi¬ 
tion of officers or work Divisions, it is necessary to make two. 
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general remarks. First, percentage of response has been 
thinly spread on the seven points of the scald. It has therefore 
been converted into three point scale to interpret the data. 
For this purpose the percentages at the two adjacent points 
at the extreme ends of the scale have been merged together 
to represent the negative and positive points. The combined 
response at the middle three points represent the intermediate 
position. 

Second, except for some cases the response to the seven 
attributes of interpersonal communication tends to be higher 
on the positive side of the scale in general. This could be ex¬ 
plained in several ways. It could be argued that the attributes 
do not adequately capture the essential aspects of interper¬ 
sonal communication. As a consequence the response to the 
attributes is stereotyped. It may also be the case that the res¬ 
pondents wanted to project the image of their organization and 
therefore emphasized the positive aspect of the " interpersonal 
communication more than it is actually the case. Alternatively 
we. may accept the percentage of response for these attributes 
at its face value and therefore consider that the climate for inter¬ 
personal communication is reasonably conducive in the industry 
under study. It 1 would be quite tempting to accept this interpreta¬ 
tion as valid. However, in view of the three likely explanations, it is 
felt that further studies should be undertaken about the climate of 
interpersonal communication. Furthermore, as these attributes of 
interpersonal communication definitely show some differences 
in the quality of climate, it would be necessary to consider their 
reliability and validity for characterizing the nature of climate 
for interpersonal communication. 

As regards the analysis erf data in terms of the position of 
the officers, we can make the following general observations. 
First, the spread of response at the two adjacent points at the 
positive .end of the scale shows an interesting contrast among 
the officers of the three grades. When we merge the percentage 
of response at the two positive points of the scale, we find a 
great deal of variation among the officers of the three grades 
with respect to their response about the attributes of interper¬ 
sonal communication. For instance, the percentage of response 
among the grade I officers is lower than that of grade III offi¬ 
cers with respect to attributes (a), (b) and (g), higher with res¬ 
ponse to attributes (e) and (f), and shows no difference with 
respect to attributes (c) and (d). The degree of difference in 
the former two situations does not seem to be significant. On 
comparing the grade I and II officers we find that the two 
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groups do not show any difference in the percentage of response 
with respect to attributes (a) and (d), but in the 'case of all other 
attributes, the grade I officers show a higher percentage of res¬ 
ponse than the grade II officers. Thus, there is a great deal 
of variation in the response of the officers of different grades with 
respect to the seven attributes of interpersonal communication. 

However, when we compare the response of the officers for 
the attributes at the two positive points separately, a distinct 
pattern emerges among the three grades of officers. We find that 
the percentage of response at the extreme positive point of the 
scale is higher among the grade I officers, as compared to the 
other two groups. The grade I and grade III officers show a 
difference of about 23% in the case of attributes (a), (e) and 
(g), from 1G% to 16% in the case of (b), (c) and (f), and almost 
no difference with respect to (d). The percentage of response 
at the second positive point of the scale shows a reverse trend. 
The percentage of response at this point is lower in the grade 
I officers as compared to grade III officers except in the case 
of attribute (d). 

From the observations made above on the basis of analysis 
of data we can draw two conclusions. First, the percentage 
of response at the second point of the scale is so high that it 
obliterates the differences among the three grades of officers 
with regard to their response about the attributes of interper¬ 
sonal communication. Second, if the response at the extreme 
positive point of the scale only is taken into consideration, we 
may say that the officers of higher grade do not consider the 
climate qf interpersonal communication as conducive as the 
lower grade officers. 

'* : The second general observation concerns the attribute ‘status- 
conscious’, as it must have been clear in the discussion 
above. Whether we consider the percentage of response at the 
two positive points of the scale separately or merge them toge¬ 
ther, the groups do not show much difference with regard to 
the attribute (d). The reason for this seems to be the nature 
of spread of the percentage of response to this attribute as 
compared to the other attributes. In the first place the percen¬ 
tage of response at the two positive points of the scale is 
lowest for this attributes as compared to others. Further, about 
sixty per cent of response is spread at the intermediate and 
negative points of the scale, whereas in the case of other attri¬ 
butes it ranges from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. This shows 
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that the officers do not have a uniform attitude towards the 
attribute ‘status-conscious’. In fact, if we take 4 the percentage 
of response at the two extreme negative points of the scale, we 
find that the higher grade officers do not consider this attribute 
as important as the lower grade officers. Thus, the attributes 
‘status-conscious’ seems to be quite pertinent in the study of 
climate for interpersonal communication. 

6.2 Work Divisions and Climate of Communication 

As seen in the analysis of response in terms of the grade 
of the officers, the percentage of response about the attribute 
‘status-conscious’ considered in terms of work Divisions is 
almost equally spread on positive, intermediate and negative 
points of the scale unlike the response about other attributes 
which is predominantly concentrated on the positive end of the 
scale. Even at the positive end of the scale wc find a diffe¬ 
rence tof 50 per cent among the various work Divisions. The 
Research and Development (Transmission) Division shows the 
lowest percentage of response (15.38%), and the Research and 
Development (Switching-Mechanical) shows the highest percen¬ 
tage (66.67%). The percentage of response at the negative end 
of the scale ranges from 5.56% for the Research and Develop¬ 
ment (Switching-Mechanical) Division to 38.47% for Research 
fcnd Development (Transmission). Thus,, the attribute ‘status-, 
conscious’ not only shows a wider range of difference among the 
Divisions at both the positive and negative points of scale but 
also., implies a greater degree of relevance for studying inter¬ 
personal communication. 

As regards the other attributes, the work Divisions show the 
same range of difference (about 40%) in the case of attributes 
‘Trusting-Not Trusting’, ‘Accommodative-Not Accommodative’ 
and ‘Concerned-Not Concerned’, and from 22% to 27% in the case 
of attributes ‘Informal-Formal’, ‘Accessible-Not Accessible’ and 
‘Co-operative-Not Co-operative’. This implies that the former 
set of attributes might be more relevant than the latter set 
from the point of view of their relevance for interpersonal com¬ 
munication. At least the attribute of ‘trust’ has been considered 
significant in management communication in general. 

We can make a few general observations on the basis of 
comparison between Administrative, Production and Research 
Divisions. When we compare the Personnel Department of the 
Bangalore Complex and the Corporate Office, we find a higher 
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percentage of response for the Personnel Department as com¬ 
pared to the Corporate Office, and a greater degree of differences 
between the two departments in the case of attributes (a), (e) and 
(f) as compared to (b), (c) and (g). Thus, it would appear that 
the Personnel Department considers the climate for interper¬ 
sonal communication to be more conducive as compared to the 
Corporate Office, and that the attributes, ‘Formal-Informal’, 
‘Accommodative-Mot Accommodative' and ‘Concerned-Mot Con¬ 
cerned’ would be more relevant for studying interpersonal commu¬ 
nication. 

When we compare the Production Divisions, we find that 
the Strowger Division shows a higher percentage of response 
than the Transmission and Cross-Bar Division in respect of all 
the attributes. The Transmission Division shows the lowest 
percentage of response as compared to the Transmission with 
respect to the attributes (b), (c), (e) and (g), and equal percentage 
of response for attributes (a) and (f). However, on the whole 
the range of difference between the three Production Divisions 
is not very high. 


Among the Research Divisions the Research and Develop¬ 
ment (Transmission) shows the highest percentage of response, 
and the Research and Development (Switching-Electronics) 
shows the lowest percentage of response with respect to all the 
attributes. The degree of difference among these Divisions is 
about 37% in the case of attribute (f), followed by 27%] for 
(b) and 23% for (c). Thus, the attributes (f), (b) and (c) are 
more;: ^significant from the point of interpersonal communication. 
In other words the Research and Development (Switching-Elec¬ 
tronics) Division does not consider the climate of communication 
in terms of attributes of trust, accessibility and concern to be 
as conductive as it is considered by the other two Research Divi¬ 
sions. 


On the basis of the comparison between Production, Re¬ 
search and Administrative Divisions it appears that in general 
the Strowger, Research and Development (Transmission) and the 
Personnel Department show the highest percentage of response, 
the Research and Development (Switching-Electronics) shows 
the lowest percentage of response, and the other Divisions fall in 
between. Thus, thej 7 present a different picture of the climate 
of interpersonal communication in general. 
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CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the basis of 
analysis of data about the attributes relevant for interpersonal 
communication as presented above:— 

(i) Though it may be argued that the response to the attri¬ 
butes of climate for interpersonal communication is 
stereotyped or highly idealized as it is predominantly 
concentrated on the two extreme positive ends of the 
scale, it indicates clearly a wide range of differences 
among the work Divisions or the grade of the officers. 
In particular the attribute ‘status-conscious’ is significant 
as response is spread on all the paints of the scale. Be¬ 
sides this the attributes of Trust, Accommodation and 
Concern also show a wide range of difference. It is 
therefore essential to undertake further studies on the 
basis of these attributes to be able to draw any definite 
conclusions about the climate for interpersonal com¬ 
munication. 

(ii) When we consider the combined response at the two 
extreme positive points of the scale, we do not find any 
difference among the officers of tfiree grades. However, 
when we consider the response at the first extreme 
point of the scale, we find that the officers of higher 
grade do not consider the climate for interpersonal 
communication to be as conducive as the officers of 
lower grade. 

(hi) In general the climate for interpersonal communication 
4s, considered to be more conducive by the Strowger, 
Research and Development (Transmission) Division 
=* : and the Personnel Department, less conducive by the 

Research and Development (Switching-Electronics) 
Division, and moderately conducive by the other Divi¬ 
sions. Thus, the Personnel Department and the Cor¬ 
porate Office show a gap in their perception of the cli¬ 
mate for interpersonal communication. The attributes 
of Trust, Accommodation and Concern seem to be more 
pertinent than the others as they elicit a wider range 
of difference among the various Divisions on the whole. 


PART TWO 


LANGUAGE IN WORKPLACE 
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CHAPTER 7 


LANGUAGE ACQUISITION : THE ROLE OF WORKPLACE 
7.0 Introduction 

The complexity and diversity of multilingual situation in 
India is reflected predominantly in border regions, urban centres 
and industrial settings. While the industrial settings bring toge¬ 
ther the speakers of different languages for employment purposes, 
they also have a profound influence on the development of mul¬ 
tilingualism. This influence is exerted in two ways. First, the in¬ 
dustrial settings place specific demands on language qualifica¬ 
tions, and thus indirectly contribute to the learning of specific 
languages through educational process. Second, they provide 
environment for further language learning to the employees once 
they enter into service. In both these processes of language learn¬ 
ing it is important to know who learns whose languages in what 
contexts in order to understand the patterns of multilingualism 
characteristic of industrial settings. This would be useful 
for studying not only the use of different languages in industrial 
settings but also the nature of relationship between different 
language groups within industry. Keeping these issues in view 
we have explored the acquisition of different languages by the 
officers in different contexts. The following contexts of lan¬ 
guage acquisition have been taken into consideration. 

(a) Home 

(b) Education 

(c) ' Workplace 

♦ (d) Talking to friends (Peer-group interaction) 

(e) Other means, i.e., market, stay in place, etc. 

The implications of the contexts of acquisition have been 
discussed separately. Furthermore, language acquisition in diffe¬ 
rent contexts has been considered in terms of age, experience, 
position of the officers and the work Divisions in which they 
work. 

7.1. Contexts of Acquisition : Who Learns Whose Language? 

The study of functional aspects of bilingualism shows that 
the incidence of bilingualism is inversely related to the strength 
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of the speakers. Thus the majority group shows a lower inci¬ 
dence of bilingualism than the minority group. This hypothesis 
is substantiated in our study when we consider the acquisition 
of languages in the context of workplace. For instance, 32.10% 
Kannada speakers learn Tamil, 11.11% learn Hindi and 4.94% 
learn Telugu in the context of workplace. None of them report 
about the acquisition of Malayalam. As opposed to this, Kan¬ 
nada is acquired by 72.88% Tamil speakers, 42.86% Telugu 
speakers and 85.71% Malayalam speakers. Thus, while bilin¬ 
gualism is reported to be bidirectional in the case of Kannada, 
Tamil and Telugu speakers, it tends to be unidirectional bet¬ 
ween Malayalam and Kannada speakers. 

In the context of workplace Tamil seems to occupy next 
place to Kannada. Besides 32.10% Kannada speakers who learn 
Tamil in workplace, 47.62% Telugu speakers, 28.57% Malaya¬ 
lam speakers and 25.93% other language speakers report learn¬ 
ing Tamil in this context. The acquisition of Telugu and Mala¬ 
yalam. in workplace by other language groups is comparatively 
less. For instance, Telugu is acquired in the workplace by 
13.56% Tamil speakers, and only 4.94% Kannada speakers as 
pointed out above. 

The acquisition of language in home context is significant 
not only because it may throw light on the process of language 
maintenance and language shift but also because it may reflect 
inherent and stable bilingualism in the complex multilingual 
situation. Thus, while all language groups report acquisition of 
their respective languages, they also acquire other languages in 
the home environment. In this respect we can make two signifi¬ 
cant general observations. First, the acquisition of Kannada in 
home context is more by Telugu speakers (28.57%), followed 
by Tamil speakers, and is marginal by Malayalam speakers 
(7.41%). Similarly, Tamil is acquired at home more by Mala¬ 
yalam speakers (14.29%), followed by Kannada speakers (8.64%). 
No Telugu speaker reports learning Tamil at home. Similarly, 
Malayalam is not reported to be acquired at home by any lan¬ 
guage groups, and the acquisition of Telugu by Kannada and 
Tamil speakers is very marginal. Thus, the dominance of 
language and its linguistic affinity are the two most important 
considerations in the acquisition of languages other than mother- 
tongues in the home context. 

Second, the acquisition of Hindi at home is either nil 
or negligible in the case of Kannada, Tamil, Telugu and Mala¬ 
yalam speakers. However, 25.93% oi other language speakers 
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report acquisition of Hindi at home. Thus, it might be hypothe¬ 
sized that in the absence of the two considerations mentioned 
above it is likely that Hindi will be acquired at •home by other 
language speakers. However, this needs further investigation. 
Furthermore, the acquisition of languages other than mother- 
tongues in the home context seems to be supplementary rather 
than replacive and supports the inherent, stable multilingualism. 

The learning of languages through the formal medium of 
education reveals not only the significance of school system for 
bilingualism but also the use of different languages in education 
and the functional relationship between them. This will be 
clear by the following remarks. First, the school system serves 
as the most significant context for the acquisition of bilingualism 
in English and Hindi. Except Malayalam speakers, a very high 
percentage of all the other language speakers reports learning 
English in the school context. Only 14.29 per cent Malayalam 
speakers report learning English through school system. It may 
be because all the Malayalam speakers learn Tamil 'in the schools, 
or because a high percentage of them (71.43%) learn Hindi. As 
we have not made any distinction between the learning of lan¬ 
guage as medium and subject, it is not possible to make any 
conclusive statement, and some further investigation would be 
necessary in this regard. 

Second, the acquisition of Hindi through the school system 
seems to occupy a second place next to English. However, we 
find more variation in the learning of Hindi by different lan¬ 
guage groups as compared to English. Thus,’ while 71.43% 
Mialayalam and 74.07% other language speakers report having 
acquired Hindi through education, the percentages for Telugu 
Tamil and Kannada speakers are 42.86%, 47.46% and 58.02% 
respectively.- However, if it is assumed that both English and 
Hindi are introduced uniformly at some stages of education, we 
shoilld not find such a variation among the different language 
groups in the acquisition of these languages. The only possible 
explanation to account for this seems to be that the respondents 
might have had their education through different types of 
school and thus might not have learnt Hindi. 

Third, the acquisition of Kannada through education provi¬ 
des another dimension to the question of multilingualism and 
relation between different languages. For instance, about 55% 
Kannada, Telugu and other language speakers report learning 
of Kannada in the school context. The percentages for Tamil 
and Malayalam speakers are 35.59% and 7.14% respectively. 
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There could be two possible explanations to account for this. 
It might be because all Malayalarh speakers learn Tamil through 
education, as reported earlier, or because 1 a large number of both 
Tamil and Malayalam respondents came to Bangalore for em¬ 
ployment after having completed their education in their res¬ 
pective native places. The second explanation could be appli¬ 
cable to other language groups as well. 

Finally, it would be interesting to compare how far diffe¬ 
rent language groups learn their own languages through educa¬ 
tion. Thus, 55.56% Kannada and 57.14% Malayalam speakers 
report learning their respective languages in schools, whereas the 
corresponding percentages are 44.07%, 33.3% and 40.74% for 
Tamil Telugu and other language speakers respectively. This 
difference can be explained only with reference to the types of 
schools and medium of instruction: 

The discussion about the role of education in language 
acquisition throws light on some issues and leaves some questions 
unanswered. It is clear that English is predominantly learnt 
through education, that the acquisition of Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and other languages is comparatively less and that 
English, Hindi and other major languages constitute a comple¬ 
mentary system contributing to* multilingualism in India. It is 
also clear that while Malayalam speakers show more affinity to 
Tamil, the Telugu speakers seem to be closer to Kannada 
as it was found in the home context. Furthermore, Tamil and 
Kannada seem to be dominant languages for Malayalam and 
Telugu speakers as there tends to be unidirectional bilingualism 
between the two groups in both the cases. However, we need 
more information about the types of schools, medium of instruc¬ 
tion,^ place of education, migration, if any, for properly under¬ 
standing the role of education for the acquisition of languages. 

; Next to the place of work and the educational system the 
most important context for language acquisition seems to be 
peer-group interaction. It is not possible to strictly separate 
it from workplace or other situations as we may talk to friends 
in several situations. However, the peer-group interaction provides 
ah important informal means of learning language, and therefore 
needs to be considered separately. In this respect is is 
interesting to note that 67.80% Tamil and 64.29% Malayalam 
speakers report learning Kannada by talking to friends, 
but the percentage in the case of Telugu speakers is only 
42.86%. This might be because a large percentage of 
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Telugu speakers learn Kannada through education. Simi¬ 
larly it is interesting to note that 29.63%, 27.16% and 

23.46% of Kannada speakers report learning Tamil, Hindi and 
Telugu respectively through peer-group interaction, and 48.15%, 
37.04% and 37.04% of other language speakers learn Kannada* 
Tamil and Hindi respectively in this way. 

In short, the different contexts of language acquisition show 
not only who learns whose language but also the varying pre¬ 
dominance of contexts for different languages, the complemen¬ 
tary relationship among them and the reinforcement of the acqui¬ 
sition of different languages through multiple contexts. This 
reflects as well as supports the inherent, stable, grass-root multi¬ 
lingual situation in the industrial settings. 


7.2. Age and Contexts of Language Acquisition 

We can make two important observations on the basis of 
analysis of response in terms of the age of the respondents. First, 
the consideration of contexts of acquisition in relation .to age 
groups shows the relative importance of certain contexts for lan¬ 
guage acquisition. The workplace seems to be an important 
context for acquisition of Kannada, Tamil and English accord¬ 
ing to the three age groups. For instance, 28.57%, 53.42%; 
and 42,59% respondents with age below 30 years, between 30-40 
years and above 40 years respectively report that they learn 
Kannada in workplace. The corresponding percentages for 
learning of Tamil in workplace are 19.05% 32.88% and 25.93% 
respectively for the three age groups. A similar trend is found 
for English. But workplace is not an important context for 
learning Hindi. . In the case of Hindi peer-group interaction 
has more salience than the workplace. Thus, 52.38%, 32.80% 
and 21.30% respondents with age below .30 years, between 30- 
40 years" and above 40 years respectively report that they have 
learnt Hindi through peer-group interaction, whereas the corres¬ 
ponding percentages for workplace context are merely 4.76%, 
10.96,% and 13.89% respectively. Similarly, the peer-group in¬ 
teraction seems to be an important context for learning Kan¬ 
nada. 

Second, it can be seen in the figures given above with res¬ 
pect to language acquisition'in workplace that the respondents 
with age between 30-40 years show a higher percentage in the 
acquisition of both Kannada and Tamil than the other two age 
groups. It needs to be explored further whether the age bet¬ 
ween 30-40 years is more suitable from the point of view of 
language learning in the workplace situation. However, the 
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respondents with age below 30 years show the highest percentage 
in the acquisition of Hindi through peer-group interaction in 
comparison to other age groups. Thus, it might ‘ be the case 
that at different ages and in different contexts there may be vary¬ 
ing degrees of motivation for learning different languages. 

7.3. Experience and! Contexts of Language Acquisition 

We do not find any consistent pattern in the analysis) of 
response according to the years of experience of the respondents 
and the contexts of language acquisition. For instance, 45.90%, 
51.61% and 39.24% respondents with experience below 30 years, 
between 10-20 years, and above 20 years respectively report 
learning Kannada in the workpalace, whereas the corresponding 
percentages for Tamil are 24.59%, 27.42% and 30.38% respec¬ 
tively. Similarly, there does not seem to be any clear relation¬ 
ship between the years of experience of the respondents and the 
learning of Kannada, Tamil and Hindi through peer-group inte¬ 
raction. . 

Though we do not find any correlation between experience 
of the respondents and contexts of language acquisition, it is 
clear that both workplace and peer-group interaction serve as 
important contexts for learning Kannada, Tamil, English and 
Hindi. 

7.4. Position of Officers and Contexts of Language Acquisition 

We can make two important observations on the basis 
of analysis of response according to the position of the officers 
and contexts of language acquisition. First, we do not find any 
correlation between the two as regards the acquisition of 
Kamiada and Tamil in the context of workplace and peer-group 
interaction. For instance, 44.25% and 43.84% officers of grade 
I and' II respectively report that they learn Kannada in work¬ 
place, whereas the corresponding percentages for Tamil are 
28.32% and 30.14% respectively. 

Secondly, a higher percentage of respondents of both the 
grades report learning of Kannada in the contexts of work¬ 
place and peer-group inceration as compared to the ac¬ 
quisition of Tamil. This might be because there are more 
Kannada speaking officers and also because Kannada is the domi¬ 
nant language for interaction between different groups, there is 
more pressure for its acquisition in the contexts of workplace 
and peer-group interaction. 
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7.5. Work Division and Contexts of Language Acquisition 

Though we do not find any consistent correlation between 
the work Divisions and the contexts of language acquisition 
we can make a few observations on the basis of analysis of 
response in terms of the work Division of the respondents. First, 
except the Personnel Department all the other Divisions show 
a higher percentage of response about acquisition of Kannada 
in the workplace as compared to acquisition of Tamil. This 
fits in with the observation made earlier to the effect that there 
might be greater pressure for learning Kannada due to its 
dominant position and due to the majority of speakers being 
Kannada speakers. 

Second, the Personnel Department and the Corporate Offi¬ 
ce show a contrasting pattern as regards the acquisition of 
Kannada and Tamil in the workplace. In the Personnel De¬ 
partment 25% and 50% respondents report learning Kannada 
and Tamil respectively in the workplace, whereas the corres¬ 
ponding percentages for the Corporate Office are 26.25% and 
21.88% respectively. 

Third, a higher percentage of respondents in all Divisions 
except Personnel Department report that they learn Kannada 
through peer-group interaction more than Tamil. This also 
supports the first observation made above. 

Finally, all the Divisions show a great deal of variation 
in the percentage of response about the acquisition of Kannada 
and Tamil in the contexts of workplace or peer-group interac¬ 
tion. For instance, in the case of acquisition of Kannada in 
workplace the percentage of response ranges between 25% and 
65% for all Divisions, and through peer-group interaction bet¬ 
ween 25% and 60%. This variation might be partly due to the 
different language backgrounds of the respondents, partly the 
different strengths of various language groups in the Divisions 
and partly the differences in the probability of learning different 
languages in the Divisions. 

, CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the basis of the 
analysis of data about the acquisition of various languages in 
different contexts:— 

(i) Besides their mothertongue, all the language groups 
report acquisition of other languages in the home con- 
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text, though this shows a great deal of variation among 
different groups. Kannada seems to ‘be more dominant 
for Telugu speakers and Tamil for Malayalam speakers 
as Kannada and Tamil are acquired more by the 
speakers of. Telugu and Malayalam speakers respecti¬ 
vely. Where dominance or language affinity is not 
clearly marked, Hindi tends to be acquired in the home 
context by various language groups. 

(ii) In the context of workplace Kannada seems to be a 
majority and dominant language .and is acquired more 
by other language speakers than the acquisition of 
other languages by Kannada speakers. This supports 
the hypothesis of inverse relationship between the 
strength of the group and its bilingualism in another 
language. Next to Kannada, Tamil occupies an im¬ 
portant place in workplace. 

(iii) The peer-group interaction provides an important in¬ 
formal source for learning languages as most groups 
report learning other languages in this way. 

(iv) The formal system of education plays a vital role in 
language - acquisition. Besides the acquisition of 
mothertongue, English, Kannada and Hindi in that 
order are also acquired through educational system. 
The acquisition of various languages through education 
shows how they constitute a complementary system 
thereby contributing to multilingualism in India. The 
information about types of schools, medium of instruc¬ 
tion, place of education and migration for employment 
purposes is necessary for properly understanding the 
role of education for acquisition of languages. 

(v) We do not find any dear correlation between the vari¬ 
ables of age, experience, position of officers, and work 
Divisions and the acquisition of various languages in 
different contexts.. However, Kannada and Tamil 
emerge as two important languages acquired m work¬ 
place in terms of these variables. 

(vi) The reinforcement of the acquisition of different lan¬ 
guages in various contexts and complementary rela¬ 
tionship between them both reflect as well as support 
the inherent stable grass-root multilingual situation in 
the industrial settings. 


CHAPTER 8 

DIVERSITY OF INFORMATION EXCHANGE 
8.0 introduction 

The exchange of different types of information among the 
employees of different categories in an industry is fundamental 
to the study of communication and language interaction in in¬ 
dustry. The study of the types .of information exchanged among 
the employees is necessary for understanding the scope and 
nature of both the content and forms of language use and their 
relevance and utility for communication problems. The content 
of language use is expected to provide an insight into the nature 
of jobs performed by the employees, job related communication 
concerns and the topics of talk unrelated to job. As regards 
forms, of language use, it was expected that we would be able 
to identify and characterize certain varieties of both oral and 
written communication which could be further^ studied in terms 
of linguistic features specific to the forms of ‘language use. It 
was therefore decided to study the types of information ex¬ 
changed among the officers in their routine work. 

The issue of information exchange, has been explored through 
an open-ended question for several reasons. First, it was thought 
that an open-ended question would yield more useful and signi¬ 
ficant data than the responses to the pre-specified and coded 
categories about the types of information exchanged among 
the officers. It will not only provide a realistic account of infor¬ 
mation exchanged but also contribute to specifying the nature 
and types of information which could be used for future research, 
training programmes and for improving the function of commu¬ 
nication system in industry. 

Second, we wanted to find out how far the types and nature 
of information was related to specific jobs in which the 
officers were engaged in different work Divisions. Furthermore, 
we wanted to know the issues and concerns that were central 
and common to all the Divisions and that were specific to diffe¬ 
rent kinds of work Divisions. 

Finally, it was expected that though the officers would make 
an ad hoc categorization about the types of information ex¬ 
changed among them, it would be possible to find out general 
categories and common concerns. The more we would be able 
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to discover general categories and concerns, the more it would 
be useful for understanding both the content and form of lan¬ 
guage use. 

The assumption underlying the nature of information ex¬ 
changed among the officers and the reasons for studying it through 
an open-ended question have proved more fruitful than it was 
expected. Though the process of coding the responses has 
been difficult and complex, and though it has been conducted in 
terms of work Divisions only, we have been able to find both 
general and specific concerns of the work Divisions, and the 
differences and similarities among them in terms of both the 
content and forms of language use. We have first discussed 
the content of information exchange specific to work Division 
in terms of the Production,-Research and Administrative Divi¬ 
sions. Then we have presented the content and forms of lan¬ 
guage use, both job and non-job related, which are common to 
all the Divisions. 

8.1 Content of Information Exchange and Production Divisions 

The Production Division of Strowger, Cross-Bar, and Trans¬ 
mission are engaged in different kinds of production activities. 
Though the verbalization of the types of information exchange 
among the officers of the Cross-Bar Division is less as compared 
to the other Divisions, all the three Divisions show the same 
concerns as regards the content of information exchange. It is 
possible to classify the different types of information exchange 
among the officers of the Production Divisions in terms of four 
major categories related to materials, production process, equip¬ 
ment and human relations. In each case we have characterized 
the content of information exchange in terms of certain notions 
related to the major categories, Bach sub-type of information 
exchange can also be characterised as regards linguistic features. 
However, we have not attempted this as we do not have forms 
of talk about different types of information exchange. 

The information related to the materials seems to be focus¬ 
ed on the communication about the requirement of materials, 
their availability and shortage and the movement of equipment 
and materials. It shows the kinds of problems faced by the offi¬ 
cers in the production process: 

(a ) Material Requirement—This includes different types 
of raw materials and manufactured items required for 
loading jobs in different assembly shops. 
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(b) Availability of Materials --This concerns the position 
of materials, the sources of purchase and modes 4 of sup¬ 
ply and accounting. 

(c ) Shortage of Materials .—This involves communication 
about shortage of purchased items, manufactured com¬ 
ponents, raw materials and supply of finished products. 

(d) Movement of Items .—This deals with the necessity of 
the movement of all kinds of materials for production 
or supply of finished products. 

The second major category of information concerns the 
production process which can be considered in terms of the 
following notions: 

(a) Production Schedule .—This concerns the daily or month¬ 
ly schedule for production or delivery based on plann¬ 
ed or ad hoc decisions or changes in it according to the 
position of materials and personnel resources. 

(b) Production Performance. — This involves communication 
about the execution and progress of work repotting about 
the progress and short-falls, and appraisal of perfor¬ 
mance. 

(c) Job-Loading .—Allotment of the work for the day, 

changing schedules, setting priorities and meeting com¬ 
mitments. 

(d) Shop-floor Problems .—This includes information about 

shortage in assembly line and technical problems and 
talk between the persons of different categories res¬ 
ponsible Tor the job. ’ 

It might be useful to study further the shop-floor problems 
from the point of language use and interaction between different 
categories of persons. We will discuss in chapter eleven how 
code-switching may throw light on shop-floor problems. 

The third major category for information exchange concerns 
the equipment used in the production process. This involves 
the operation of machines, their maintenance, repairs and ser¬ 
vicing. It would be interesting to study how language use differs 
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in relation to communication about the following types of in¬ 
formation exchange related to the equipment;— 

(a) Tool Position— This includes information exchange 
about the position and availability of tools, procure¬ 
ment of instruments and spare parts. 

(b) Machine Maintenance. —The communication about the 
condition of machines and tools, their repairs .and ser¬ 
vicing, testing and performance, and other technical 
problems in the operation of machines. 

(c) Machine Idleness. —The exchange of information about 
this may relate to lack of supply of materials, absence 
of workers or non-operation of machines. 

The effectiveness of the production process and the posi¬ 
tion about materials and machines depend on human resources. 
The exchange of information about human resources is quite, 
revealing as it throws light not only on human relations but also 
its effect on production. The information exchange about 
human resources relates to the following concerns:— 

(a) Attendance. —This includes information concerning 

leave, absence, punctuality, etc. 

(b) Welfare. —Information exchange about work environ¬ 
ment, safety measures, facilities in the shop- floors, etc. 

(c) Discipline. —The matters related to discipline have not 
been specified by the respondents. 

■(d) Time standards and Incentives.— These issues were 
not specified further. 

8.2. Content of Information Exchange and! Research & Develop¬ 
ment Divisions 

The three Research and Development Divisions {Transmis¬ 
sion, Switching-Electronics, and Switching-Mechanical) exchange 
information about research and development activities which 
can be broadly considered in relation to the four major catego¬ 
ries of materials, equipment, performance and human resources. 
This also shows the difference between the Research and Deve¬ 
lopment Divisions and the Production Divisions. 
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As regards materials, the following sub-types of information 
have been mentioned by the officers in the Research and 
Development (Transmission) Division: 

(a) Acceptance of materials 

(b) Availability of spare parts 

(c) Selection, specification and procurement of components 

(d) Future requirements. 

The supply of raw materials or their shortage and the move¬ 
ment of items as found in the case of Production Divisions have 
not been mentioned in the Research Divisions. 

While the Production Divisions are concerned with the pro¬ 
duction process, the Research and Development report exchange, 
of information related to the performance, of research work. The 
information related to the following has been mentioned. 

(a) Allocation of work 

(b) Progress of work 

•(c) Loading of work 

(d) - Suitability of work. 

The third major category of information related to equip¬ 
ment focuses on the research and development activities which 
show a wide range as it can be seen from the following list. 
Most of this information is technical. It would be interesting 
to see how much of this information involves language use and 
how much requires graphic representation. 

(a) Design and Development of electrical and mechanical 
subsystem. 

(b) Design implementation 

(c) Circuit details 

-.(d) Documentation involving code number of designs & 
components. 

(e) Preparation of Drawings, tracings 

(f) Wiring, testing, and assembling 

■(g) Cost estimate 

(h) Latest developments in electronics, import substitution. 
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The exchange of information about the last category relat¬ 
ed to human resources does not show the sairie problems as 
found in the case of Production Divisions. However, the issues 
of welfare and adaptation of human nature to environment have 
been mentioned as the sub-types of information about the 
human resources that is exchanged in the Research Divisions. 

8 3. Content Of Information Exchange and Administrative Divi¬ 
sions 

The two Administrative Divisions, the Personnel Department 
of the Bangalore Complex and the Corporate Office deal with 
different kinds of information exchange as compared to both 
the Production and Research Divisions. We can consider this 
broadly under five major categories related to human resources, 
financial matters, managerial and planning issues. These cate¬ 
gories of information show not only the different contents of 
.information with which these administrative departments deal 
but also specific forms of language use, mainly faffing in the 
domain of written communication, which can be taken up for 
further, study. 

As the Administrative Divisions control and manage the 
organization under study, a wide range of information exchanged 
among the officers in these Divisions concerns different aspects 
of human resources. 

(a) Sanction of posts 

r : (b) Recruitment, selection and appointment 

(c) Promotion, fixation of salary and grade 

(d) Employees’ grievances: 

•' ' (e) Industrial Relations 

’ (f) Training 

(g) Interpersonal relationship 

The last three were mentioned by the officers in the Cor¬ 
porate Office. The issue pertaining to grievancps has also been 
discussed in chapter 4 on the basis of the response of the offi¬ 
cers to one of the questions on the contents of communication. 

The second category of information exchange by the Ad¬ 
ministrative Divisions concerns the following issues, some of 
which are included in our questionnaire: 
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(a) Policy decisions: information about them 

(b) Circulars, notices 

(c) Implementation of rules and regulations. 

(d) Procedures* precedents and details of cases. 

It would be interesting to study the language use in some 
of the issues from the point of view of clarity and comprehen¬ 
sion. 

As regards the third broad category related to financial mat¬ 
ters, we find difference between the Personnel Department and 
the Corporate Office because of our sample size. Since we have 
collected data from the Personnel Department only, and not 
from the financial"section, we find mention about the following 
matters: 

(a) Loan, advance, provident fund, etc. 

■'.(b) Increment, disparity in pay 
(c) Salary Certificate. 

In the Corporate Office we find the exchange of information 
about taxation, insurance, costs, accounts and other financial 
matters. 

, The last two broad categories of information were report¬ 
ed from the Corporate Office only which show that it is an 
over-all controlling body and which show a greater degree of 
abstract: information. The following sub-types of information 
are related to the category of production. 

(a) Quantity and its value in figures 

; (b) Import—Export 

(c) Facts and figures 

(d) Technical details of items, details of capacity, pricing, 
market survey and approval. 

The last broad category of information is related to project 
planning. The following sub-types have been mentioned. 

(a) Discussion/Draft approval of projects 

(b) Monitoring of running projects 
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(c) Project coordination and production 

(d) Research and Development. ' 

Some miscellaneous types of information were also mention¬ 
ed by officers from the Corporate Office only. They relate to 
the following: • 

(a) Pending works/reports 

(b) Commercial matters 

(c) Customers 

(d) Attending to visitors. 

8.4. Forms o£ language Use in Information Exchange 

The exchange of information related to materials,-equip¬ 
ment, production process and human resources in both the 
Production and Research Divisions and to human resources, 
financial matters, managerial and planning issues in the Admi¬ 
nistrative Divisions is. likely to result in some specific varieties of 
language use or to be characterized by specific linguistic fea¬ 
tures. We have indicated this in connection with the shop-floor 
communication, and the use of language in circulars, policy 
statements and technical communication about machines or 
design of equipments. Apart from the language use governed 
by specific types of contents revealed in information exchange, 
we find certain kinds of communication activities which have 
implications for distinct forms of language use. Ihe communi¬ 
cative activities mentioned by the officers in all the Divisions 
not only focus on different purpose and quality of interaction 
among them but also highlight differences in their roles and 
'status. Only after some further research it would be possible 
to say how far these communication activities can be distingui¬ 
shed in teams of linguistic features. The following types have 
been mentioned by the officers in all Divisions:— 

(a) Information—This involves factual details about pro¬ 
duction equipment, personnel, management or any other 
matter which the officers may seek in their routine 
work. 

(b) Instruction .—'This concerns specific ways of doing any 
job and would involve superior-subordinated relation¬ 
ship. 
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(c) Clarification.—This is one of the common strategies of 
communication necessary for social interaction. There 
has been some, research on clarification requests of 
children and of adults in specific contexts of language 

, interaction.. In The present context the clarification 
may be sought about drawings, designs, production, 
technical details of equipment, or in the interpretation 
of rules'and procedures, 

(d) Guidance[Advice ,—This may be sought by a subor¬ 
dinate officer from his superior officer, or by any indi¬ 
vidual from a more knowledgeable person regarding 
job-related or personal matters. 

(e) Consultation. —This may be about production, policy 
or resolution of any problem between persons of equal 
or unequal rank and could be both formal and infor- 
mal. 

(f) Discussion .—This could be organized in terms of 
committee panels involving different categories of per¬ 
sons or it could be informal among the colleagues 
about any matter related to methods, tools, jobs, mate¬ 
rials or production process. 

(g) Suggestion .—This may involve any measures that may 
be considered desirable for solving a problem or im¬ 
proving procedures; productivity or functioning of an 
equipment. 

It would be interesting to study not only how these different 
communicative activities may be characterized in terms of lin¬ 
guistic' and non-linguistic features but also how frequently these 
activities take place and what functions they fulfil in achieving 
the Organizational! goals. 

So far we have focused our attention on job-related infor¬ 
mation exchange considered in terms of content and forms of 
language use. We have also found the exchange of information 
about non-job related, matters. It is a fact that such type of 
information exchange is unavoidable in any organization. How¬ 
ever, the significant issues are how extensive and frequent the 
exchange of such information is and how far it affects the job 
performance and the climate of work in the organizations. It 
is extremely difficult to answer these questions as it is not sim¬ 
ple and easy to collect data on information exchange or com- 
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munication not related to the job. We find that such commu¬ 
nication takes place on the following topics as mentioned by the 
officers from all Divisions: 

(a) Politics 

(b) Elections 

(c) Movies 

(d) Styles of living 

(e) Hobbies 

(f) Household affairs 

(g) Purchase/Sales * 

(h) Sports 
©Correspondence 

i' ... 

(j) General talk / Knowledge 

Finally, we may mention the purposes for which the officers 
exchange different kinds of information among themselves. The 
following types of purposes have been mentioned: 

(a) Liaison 

(b) Co-ordination 
- (c) Feed-back 

(d) Follow-up 

^; CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the basis of 
data about the type of information exchanged among the officers 
in different Divisions 

(i) We can broadly classify the different types of informa¬ 
tion from the point of view of content as related to 
material, equipment, production process, human re¬ 
sources, financial and managerial matters. 

(ii) The three types of work Divisions, the Production, Re¬ 
search and Development and the Administrative, show 
differences in terms of the exchange of types of informa¬ 
tion among the officers. 
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(iii) The industrial setting provides a wide scope for the 
study of different forms of language use which can be 
characterized in terms of content, situation or communi¬ 
cation activities. 

(iv) Both the job and non-job related information exchange 
cover a wide range in terms of both the content and 
form of language use. It would be worthwhile to ex¬ 
plore how the two types of information influence each 
other and how we may characterize them in terms of 
both the content and the formal features of language 
use. 



CHAPTER 9 


LANGUAGE USE IN INFORMATION EXCHANGE 
9.0. Introduction 

The variation in language use depends on various factors 
such as situation, topic or role-relationship among the partici¬ 
pants. The previous chapter has shown the possibility of a great 
deal of variation in both the content and forms of language use. 
This will be relevant for further research in future. In the present 
chapter we have explored the patterns of language use in two 
situations. It was thought that the patterns of language use 
would differ in face-to-face interaction and telephone conver¬ 
sation. It was further expected that the use of Kannada and 
Tamil would increase in face-to-face interaction as compared to 
their use in telephone. Keeping these points in mind we asked 
the respondents to give the names of four persons and the names 
of languages which they use with them in the two modes of 
interaction. We expected that the patterns of language use 
would differ from person to person. As we have not found 
any difference in this respect, we have analyzed the response of 
the respondents about the use of language in two interaction 
situations attempted in terms of three variables: the mother- 
tongue of the respondents, the position of the officers, and the 
Divisions in which they work. 


9.1. Mother tongue, Language Use and Modes of Interaction 

We can make three general remarks about the patterns of 
language use in both telephone and face-to-face interaction. 
First, we find that while Kannada, Tamil, English, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Hindi are reported to be used in both the modes 
of interaction, the use of Hindi, Telugu and Malayalam is neg¬ 
ligible. English plays a predominant role in both the situa¬ 
tions. This could be mainly due to the fact that English has 
been accepted as an official language for administration and 
partly due to its role for inter-group communication among diff¬ 
erent language, groups. Next to English, Kannada plays a do¬ 
minant role in inter-group and administrative communication 
as far as its use in two modes of interaction is concerned^ Tamil 
occupies a third place partly because it is not as dominant as 
Kannada and partly .because the Tamil respondents are less in 
number since Kannada is the language of the majority group. 
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Second, the use of English is more in telephone conversa¬ 
tion than in face-to-face interaction, though the difference does 
not seem to be significant. Thus, 81.97% respondents use 
English in telephone conversation, whereas the percentage for 
face-to-face interaction is 76.92. An opposite trend is found 
in the case of both Kannada and Tamil. Thus, 45.35% and 
12.02% respondents report using Kannada and Tamil respec¬ 
tively in the exchange of information through telephone, the 
corresponding percentages for 'face-to-face interaction are 53.84 
and 17.44 in the case of Kannada and Tamil respectively. 

Third, the use of English, Kannada and Tamil shows some 
variation in terms of the mothertongue of the respondents. 
Except for Malayalam and Urdu speakers, , about 75 per cent 
respondents of all other mothertongue speakers report using 
English in telephone conversation. In the case of both the 
Malayalam and Urdu speakers the percentage is 57.14%. As 
regards face-to-face interaction we do not find such a uniform use 
of x English. While 66.67% Kannada speakers report using 
English in face-to-face interaction, the percentage ranges bet¬ 
ween 80% and 85% in the case of Tamil, Telugu and, Malayalafn 
speakers, and remains 75% and 42.86% for other language 
speakers and Urdu speakers respectively. 

Thus, except for Urdu speakers the contribution to the use 
of English in face-to-face interaction by the non-Kannada spea¬ 
kers is more as compared to the Kannada speakers. 

The use of Kannada shows a different trend. Only 50% 
Kannada speakers report using Kannada in telephone conver¬ 
sation;- A higher percentage of Telugu, Malayalam and other 
laligffage speakers use Kannada in telephone conversation as 
compared to Tamil and Urdu speakers. The percentage of res- 
\ ponse in the former case ranges between 43% and 50% and in the 
case of both Urdu, and Tamil speakers it is about 28%. The 
' use of Kannada tends to increase by all the language groups 
except Telugu speakers in face-to-face interaction. 67.90% Kan¬ 
nada, 33.90% Tamil, 47.62% Telugu, 64.29% Malayalam, 
42.86% Urdu and 50% other language speakers report using 
Kannada in face-to-face interaction. 

The use of Tamil shows three important facts. In the 
first place only about 3% of Kannada speakers report using 
Tamil in telephone or face-to-face interaction. This fits in well 
with the percentage of Kannada speakers who report having 
acquired Tamil in the workplace discussed in chapter seven. 

6-2 CIIL/Mysore/85 
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The Kannada speakers do not report using Telugu or Mala- 
yalam in telephone or face-to-face interaction. Secondly, mostly 
Tamil, Malayalam and other language speakers report using 
Tamil in both telephone and face-to-face interaction than in 
telephone interaction alone. For instance; 32.20% Tamil and 
2143 % Malayalam speakers report using Tamil in face-to-face 
interaction, whereas the percentages for telephone interaction are 
20.34% and 14.29% respectively. Finally, while Malayalam 
speakers report using Tamil in both the modes of interaction, 
none of the Tamils report using Malayalam in these modes of 
interaction. 

While the use of English, Kannada and Tamil in both the 
modes of interaction is reported by all the groups, the use of 
Telugu and Malayalam is restricted among the speakers of the 
same language. While 9.52% Telugu speakers report using 
Telugu in both the modes of interaction, none of the other langu¬ 
age speakers use Telugu in these situations. Thus, in this case 
both the addresspr and addressee must be assumed to be Telugu 
speakers. However, we cannot make any definite statement in 
other cases since we have not asked the mothertongue of the 
person with whom the respondents exchange information. If 
we had collected this information it would have thrown a great 
deal of light on the dyadic patterns of language use in both the 
modes of interaction. 

9.2. Position of Officers, Language use and Modes of Interaction 

The consideration of the use of Kannada, Tamil and English 
interms of the grades of the officers shows some important trends. 
First, the use of Kannada tends to decrease in both telephone 
and face-to-face interaction among the officers of higher grade. 
For instance, 45.13% and 53.98% officers of grade I report use 
of Kannada in telephone and face-to-face interaction respectively, 
whereas the corresponding percentages for the officers of grade III 
are 18.75 and 37.50 respectively. The use of Kannada seems to 
decrease more in telephone than in face-to-face interaction among 
the officers of grade III. This might be partly because the use 
of English is more in telephone as noted above. It might also 
be possible that the officers of higher grade communicate in 
Kannada in telephone less because of their status and nature of 
job. 

It is also clear from the percentages given above that the 
range of difference between grade I and III officers in the use 
of Kannada is more in telephone than in face-to-face interaction. 
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Second, the use of Tamil and English shows a contrast as 
compared with that of Kannada. For instance, the use of Tamil 
tends to increase among the officers of grade III as compared 
to grade I. The increase is marginal in the case of face-to-face 
interaction, though the increase in the case of telephone also 
' 7 < fwr S n/ n0 ^c Seem significant. Ip telephone conversation 

7.96/£>. officers of grade I report using Tamil, whereas the per¬ 
centage for grade III officers is 18.75%. In the case of face-to- 
tace interaction the percentages for grade I and III officers are 
15.93 and 18.75 respectively. . It is also clear that the use of 
iamil among grade I officers is more in face-to-face interaction 
than in telephone. The officers of grade II and III do not 
show any difference in the use of Tamil in both the modes of 
interaction. 

A trend similar to Tamil is also found in the case of the 
use of English, though there is some difference. In both 
the telephone and face-to-face interaction the use of English, 
tends to be more among the officers of higher grade as com¬ 
pared to the lower grade. Unlike Tamil, the officers of grade 
I and II do not show any difference in the use of English in both 
the modes of interaction. Among the grade III officers the use 
of English is slightly more in face-to-face interaction than in 
telephone, though the difference is not significant. 

Third, we may compare the use of Kannada and English 
in both the modes of interaction among the grade I and III 
officers. We, find that the use of English in telephone is com¬ 
paratively very high among the grade III officers than grade I 
officers. For instance, 45.13% of grade I and 18.75% of grade 
III officers report using Kannada in telephone, where¬ 
as the corresponding percentages for the use of English 
are 68.14% - and 75% respectively. The comparative 
use of English and Kannada in face-to-face interaction shows 
the same trend, though the range of difference between the two 
narrows down more among grade I officers as compared to 
grade III. This is clear from the fact that 53.98% grade I and 
37.50% grade III officers report using Kannada in face-to-face 
interaction, whereas the corresponding percentages for English 
usage are 65.49% and 81.25% respectively for grade I and III 
officers. 

It is also interesting to note that the use of Hindi is not 
reported _ by the grade II officers, and it is more among grade II 
officers in face-to-face interaction. However, the use of Hindi 
does not seem to be significant. 
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9.3. Work Divisions, Language Use and Modes of Interaction 

The work Divisions show some differences in the use of 
Kannada, Tamil and English in both the modes of interaction, 
though the differences do not seem to be statistically signifi¬ 
cant. First, the Research and Development (Switching-Mecha¬ 
nical) Division and the Corporate Office report very low per¬ 
centage of the use of Kannada in telephone in comparison with 
other Divisions. On the other hand these two Divisions show a 
higher percentage in the use of English as compared to \ the 
other Divisions. But in both the cases the differences are not 
significant as tested by a chi-square test. 

Second, the use of Tamil is reported to be low in the Re¬ 
search and Development Division (Switching-Electronic and 
Switching-Mechanical) and the Personnel Department as com¬ 
pared to the other Divisions as far as telephone conversation is 
concerned. However, only Research and Development Division 
(Switching-Electronics) shows a low response as compared to 
other Divisions in the use of Tamil in face-to-face interaction. 
Except for this all other Divisions show a higher percentage of 
response, in the use of Tamil in face-to-face interaction than in 
telephone conversation. 

Third, the use of Kannada is reported to be higher in face- 
to-face interaction than in telephone Conversation in all the Divi¬ 
sions except the Personnel Department which shows the same 
percentage of response in both the modes of interaction. How¬ 
ever, there does not seem to be much difference in the use 
of Kannada in both the modes of interaction except in the 
case of Research and Development Division (Switching-Mecha¬ 
nical). 

Finally, the use of English tends to be high in face-to-face 
interaction us compared to telephone interaction in Strowger, 
Transrftission, Research and Development Divisions (Transmis¬ 
sion and Switching Electronics), but low in others except in 
Cross-Bar Division which shows the same percentage of res¬ 
ponse in the use of English in both the modes of interaction. 

CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the basis of the 
analysis of data about the patterns of language use in tele¬ 
phone and face-to-face interaction. 
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(i) The use of Hindi, Telugu and Malayaiam in both tele¬ 
phone and face-to-face interaction is marginal. English, 
Kannada and Tamil in that order seem to be important 
in both the modes of interaction. 

(ii) While the use of English tends to be higher in tele¬ 
phone than in face-to-face interaction, an opposite 
trend is found in the use x>f Kannada and Tamil. 

(iii) Malayaiam, Telugu and other language speakers con¬ 
tribute more to the use of Kannada in telephone con¬ 
versation as compared to Tamil and Urdu speakers. 
The Non-Kannada speakers except Urdu speakers com 
tribute more to the use cf ; English in face-to -face inter¬ 
action as compared to Kannada speakers. The use of 
Tamil in both the modes of interaction is reported more 
by Malayaiam and other language speakers than Kan¬ 
nada or Telugu speakers. - 

t'. • . " * •- ■ . ' ... 

(iv) The use of English and Tamil tends to increase in 
both the modes of interaction among the grade III 
officers as compared to grade I, whereas an opposite 
trend is found in the use of Kannada. 

(v) The use of English is comparatively high in both the 
modes of interaction as compared to that of Kannada, 
though the range of difference between the two is more 
among grade III officers than grade I and more in 

• telephone than in face-to-face interaction. The use 
of English is not only a norm but also seems to be a 
: symbol of prestige and higher position in rank. 

(vi) The work Divisions show , some .differences in the use 
^ y of Kannada, Tamil and English in both the modes 
of interaction, though the differences do not seem to 
be statistically significant. ' 


CHAPTER 10 

LANGUAGE TIES IN FRIENDSHIP NETWORKS 

10 .0. Introduction 

The friendship network provide informal channels for ex¬ 
change of information and flow of communication. They offer 
insight into the formation of cliques or sub-groups which con¬ 
trol the flow of information. The study of multiplex ties of 
friendship formation may also be revealing in itself. In parti¬ 
cular we were interested in finding out how the language tie 
influences choice of friends and throws light on the nature of 
inherent multilingualism in the industrial setting. It was there¬ 
fore decided to study the friendship networks in terms of several 
factors which include workplace, kin relationship, duration of 
contract, place of residence, exchange of visits, degree of inti¬ 
macy, and the mothertongue of the respondents and their 
friends. We asked the respondents to give the name of four 
friends and information about these ties in order to study the 
role of these factors in friendship formation. While the ana¬ 
lysis of the data shows the significance of the multiplex strands 
of friendship networks. It also reveals how far these ties are 
interrelated to or independent of each other. As we had closely 
observed the respondents of the Personnel Department, we pre¬ 
sent a detailed analysis of friendship networks in this Department 
which throws light on several important issues. 

10.1. Workplace, Respondents’ Mothertongue and Friendship 
Networks 

* The workplace has been further distinguished as involving 
same or different organization and same or different Division 
within the same organization. In both the situations we find 
work place to be a primary tie in friendship formation. 

About 78% respondents report that they have friends from 
the same organization in which they work. This percentage 
varies in terms of the mothertongue of the respondents. For 
instance, 82.67% Kannada, 71.43% Malayalam, 73.68% Tamil 
and 57.14% Telugu respondents report having friends in the 
same organizations. These percentages are based on the first 
friend of the respondents. A similar trend is found in the case 
of the respondents’ choice for other friends, though the Telugu 
respondents show more variation in the choice of their friends 
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than other language groups. For instance, 57.14%, 76.19%, 
63.15 % and 40% Telugu respondents report having first, second, 
third and fourth friend respectively from the same organisation, 
whereas the corresponding percentages for the Tamil respon¬ 
dents are 73.68%, 78.93% 79.17% and 78.05% respectively. It 
is not clear why the Telugu respondents have more friends from 
outside their place of work in comparison with other language 
groups. 

The choice of friends within the same or different Division 
in the organization under study is almost evenly distributed as 
a whole. For instance, 51.31% respondents have their first 
friend in the same Division in which they work, and 44.5% have 
in different Divisions. Almost a similar pattern holds for all 
the four friends. 

However, we find a contrasting pattern in ,the . choice of 
friends from the same or different Divisions when we consider 
the mothertongue of the respondents. For instance, 65.33%, 
60.81%, 56.72% and 55.36% Kannada respondents report 
having the first, second, third and fourth friend from the same 
Division in which they work. As opposed to this, the Mala- 
yalam, Tamil and Telugu respondents tend to have more friends 
from different rather than the same Division in which they work. 
For instance, 43.86%, 42.11% 41.67% and 39.02% Tamil res¬ 
pondents report having the first, second, third and fourth friend 
respectively from the same Division in which they work. The 
corresponding perqentages for the Telugu respondents are 
28.57%, 38.10%, 31.58% and 33.33% respectively.- The Mala- 
yalam respondents show a deviation in this pattern. Notwith¬ 
standing, with this deviation it might be said that non-Kannada 
respondents are likely to have more friends from the Divisions 
different from their place of work. There could be two reasons 
for this. One, if they want to have friends of their own langu¬ 
age background, they may not have many of them in their own 
Division of work.. Secondly, the other ties of friendship such 
as place of residence may force them to have friends in differ¬ 
ent Divisions. Both the reasons seem to be quite important. 
For instance, 52.63% Tamil respondents report having their 
first friend from the Divisions different from their own. Fifty 
per cent of these friends have Tamil as their mothertongue ac¬ 
cording to the respondents, and thirty per cent of them live in 
the same locality in which they live. 

Thus the contrasting pattern of friendship choices between 
the Kannada and non-Kannada respondents within the same 
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organization and the likelihood of the non-Kannada respondents 
to have friends in the Divisions different from their own pri¬ 
marily because of language ties seem to reflect the multilingual 
character of the organization under study. 

J0.2. Social Ties, Respondents’ Mothertongue and Friendship 

Networks 

We have considered ties of friendship based on blood rela¬ 
tionship, duration of contact, place of residence, exchange of 
visits and degree of intimacy as social ties in general. The 
analysis of data in terms of social ties and mothertongue of the 
respondents shows some significant facts in friendship choice. 

First, the blood relationship does not have any significance 
in friendship formation partly because relatives may not be 
considered as friends and partly because it may not be possible 
to have relatives in the same industrial setting. 

Second, a high majority of respondents report that the 
duration of contact with their friends extends to more than five 
years. This may be partly due to the .fact that the size of the 
sample of respondents with youjng age and less number of 
years of experience is quite small. It may also be a general 
tehdency to consider those as friends with whom the duration of 
contact is for a longer period. 

Third, the place of residence seems to be an important 
factor not only from the point of view of conditions of urban 
settlement but also the. degree of intimacy and the frequency 
of visits among them. It was found that only a small number 
of the employees of the organization under study has been pro¬ 
vided accommodation in the township built by the organiza¬ 
tion/ IViost of the employees are forced to live in far off diff¬ 
erent local settlements. This is clear from the fact that about 
75% respondents report having friends living in different far 
off places from their place of residence. 

The degree of intimacy and frequency of visits seem to 
depend on the place of residence. In any case we do not find 
very high percentage of response for ‘often’ visits or ‘very inti¬ 
mate’ relationship. For instance, only 46.07%. respondents report 
that they visit their friends ‘often’ and 49.21 % report that they 
are very intimate with their friends. 

In order to find out how far the place of residence, ex¬ 
change of visits and degree of intimacy were interdependent in 
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.friendship networks we have conducted Chi-square tests in rela¬ 
tion to Kannada and Tamil respondents and their friendship 
f? a t rately - 11 was found that the place of residence and 
degr ® e ,°{ intimacy were independent in the case of Tamil res- 
S en s friendship networks. In other words, the Tamil res¬ 
pondents^ maintain an intimate relationship with their friends 
even if the latter live in far off place. However, we find a de- 
pendency relationship between the exchange of visits and decree 
of intimacy on the one hand, and the exchange of visits and 
place- of residence on the other. In other words, the frequency 
of visits between the Tamil respondents and their friends d? 
pends on place of residence and degree of intimacy. 

In the case of Kannada respondents we find a dependency 
relationship between alf the pairs, i.e„ the exchange of visits and 
Pjf, ce ° f res!( ience, the degree of intimacy and place of residence, 
and the exchange of visits and degree of intimacy. In other 
words if the place of residence, is the same for the Kanr.ada 
respondents and their friends, they are likely to be very intimate 
and visit each other often. Similarly, the frequencybf visits 
among them also depends on the degree of intimacy in their 


Thus, if we consider the place of residence as a character¬ 
istic feature of urban conditions of settlement, it seems reason¬ 
able to conclude that the urban settlement patterns play an 
important function in the formation of. friendship networks and 
the strength of the social ties. 


10.3. Position of officers, Respondents’ Mothertongue and Friend¬ 
ship Networks 

... the officers of grade HI belonging to Kannada and 
lamil mothertongues are* very small in number, we have 
compared only grade I and II officers to see if they show anv 
difference m terms of social ties. We have also analysed the 
data to see if they show any difference in the choice of friends 
trom the same or different mothertongue groups. 

. As regards social ties, we find that both the Kannada and 
Tamil speaking grade I officers report having almost an equal 
number of ‘very intimate’ and ‘fairly intimate’ friends. How¬ 
ever, the grade II officers show a contrasting pattern. The 
Kannada speaking grade II officers report having more ‘very 
intimate friends as compared to the Tamil speaking officers. 
But this difference is not significant statistically. We find by a 
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Chi-square test that grade of the officers and the degree of inti¬ 
macy with their friends are independent 4 in the case of both 
the Tamil and Kannada respondents. Similarly the grades of 
officers and the place of residence do not show any dependency 
,relationship. Both the Kannada and Tamil speaking officers 
of both the grades report having friends who live in places 
different from their place of residence. 

As regards the choice of friends from the same or different 
mothertongue groups, we find difference between the Kannada 
and Tamil respondents only in' the case of grade II officers. 
Both the Kannada and Tamil speaking officers of Grade I have 
more preference for friends from the same mothertongue groups. 
However, the Tamil speaking grade II officers report a higher 
percentage of friends whose mothertongue is different from their 
own as compared to the Kannada officers of grade IT This 
reflects the multilingual situation in which Kannada speakers 
are in majority,; and non-dominant group like Tamil are likely 
to have more friends whose mothertongue is different from their 
own. 

10.4. Mothertongue of the Respondents and their Friends in 
Friendship Networks 

The consideration of the mothertongue of both the respon¬ 
dents and their friends in friendship networks clearly shows 
the multilingual character of the industry under study. In this 
respect we need to make the following important observations. 

First, a majority of respondents of each mothertongue 
group prefers to have friends from the same mothertongue. For 
instance, an average of 46.6% respondents have their friends 
from the same mothertongue group. Thus the choice of friends 
from the same mothertongue is found 58.67%, 43.86%, 42.86%, 
35.71% and 25% for Kannada, Tamil, Teiugu, Malayalam and 
other language speakers respectively. In the case of both the 
Tamil and Teiugu the'percentage is very close to the average: 
In the case of other languages the percentage seems to be quite 
low partly because many languages have been clubbed together 
and partly because many speakers of the same languages are not 
found in the industry and partly because such language speakers 
as Tulu, Konkani and Coorgi are likely to have more affinity 
with Kannada speakers. Thus, with some variation it seems to 
be true that people tend to choose friends from the same mother¬ 
tongue group. The more there is likelihood of this kind of 
choice, the more it seems reasonable to say that many language 
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groups eo-exist together and thus reflect the multilingual cha¬ 
racter of the situation under study. 

Second, while many language groups are found, it is clear 
that Kannada occupies a dominant position as it was found 
in the study of the contexts of language acquisition. For ins¬ 
tance, 28.57% Malayalam and 33.33% Tamil, Telugu and other- 
languages respondents report that the mothertongue of their 
first friend is Kannada. As opposed to this 14.67% of Kannada 
repondents have Tamil friends, 12% have Telugu friends 5.3% 
Malayalam friends and 9.33% have friends with other langu¬ 
ages. Thus, just as we find an inverse relationship between the 
strength of a language group and incidence of bilingualism, we 
find a similar kind of relationship in the choice of friends 
among different language groups. 

Finally, it is also possible to say that Tamil occupies a 
second position on the basis of friendship choices. In the first 
place Kannada speaking respondents have more Tamil friends 
than friends from other language groups. Secondly, Telugu, 
Malayalam and other language speakers have more Tamil friends 
than Tamil speakers have friends from these groups. For in¬ 
stance, 5.26% Tamil speakers have Malayalam friends, but 14.28% 
Malayalam speakers have Tamil friends. 


The observations made above can be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table: 


Friends’ 

Mothertongue 

Respondents’ 

Mothertongue 

Kannada 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Other 

Languages 

Kannada 

58.67 

14.67 

12.00 

5.3 

9.33 

Tamil 

33:33 

43.86 

10.53 

5.26 

• 7.00 

Telugu 

33.33 

14.29 

42.86 


9.52 

Malayalam 

28.57 

14.28 


35.71 

21.43 

Other 

Languages 

33.33 

12.50 

4.14 

4.16 

25.00 


It is interesting to note from the table that there are no 
friendship choices: between Telugu and Malayalam respondents. 
Furthermore, the choice . of Malayalam speakers as friends is 
likely to be less as compared to other language groups. All 
language groups have friends from the general category of other 
languages. Keeping in view the different kinds of language 
pairs interlinked through friendship choices it is reasonable to 
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infer that friendship network indicates the possibility of a 
wide range of interaction between different language speakers 
and thus reflect the inherent multilingual situation in the in< 
dustry under study. 

10-5, Friendship Networks in the Personnel Department: Some 
Implications 

As. the investigator became familiar with several members 
of the Personnel Department and as the sample drawn from 
this Department consists of only sixteen members, it has been 
possible to make some specific observations about their friend¬ 
ship networks which have implications for communication and 
language identity. First, it is possible to identify some clusters, 
in the networks. For instance, two female respondents of grade 
I nominate four friends each who do not join any other person 
in any other network. Thus their networks are isolated. More¬ 
over four of the friends nominated by them are females. Thus, 
sex seems to be one of the factors responsible for their net¬ 
works being isolated. 

Similarly, five respondents, form marginal clusters in the 
sense that only one of the friends nominated by them is con¬ 
nected to their friends in the networks of other respondents. 
The other respondents'form a large cluster, though only some 
members in this cluster occupy an important place. In this 
large cluster some members mutually name one another, some 
members are nominated by more than two persons, and some 
members name another person who forms a small cluster. Thus, 
the’size of the clusters formed by the networks of the 16 res¬ 
pondents differs and has implications for interaction and com¬ 
munication in that there is likely to be a greater flow of infor¬ 
mation in a large cluster. 

Second; we can make some assessment about the position 
of a person on the basis of his networks. For instance, we find 
that five persons are nominated as friends by two persons each, 
one person is nominated as a friend by four persons, and two 
persons are nominated as friends by five persons each. It is 
likely that a person is nominated as a friend by more persons 
because he weilds power and occupies a central position in the 
Department. Furthermore, the two persons who are nominated 
as friends by four or five persons name another person as their 
common friend who works in the Corporate Office. This further 
enhances their power and position in the cluster of networks. 
Moreover, they also provide a link with the Corporate Office. 
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Third, the two persons who give each other as their mutual 
friend throw light on the issue of language identity when they 
report about each other’s mothertongue. We know from the 
bio-data given by these respondents that they are Tulu mother- 
tongue speakers.. One of them gives the mothertongue of his 
* friend correctly. However, the second gives Kannada as the 

mothertongue of his friends. This raises two important issues. 
In the first place it is not always possible to check the validity 
of any information given by a respondent regarding his friend. 
The information offered by a respondent about his friends may 
be distorted intentionally or unintentionally. In this present 
case it was possible to check the correctness of information 
partly because the investigator became friendly with them and 
partly because both of them reported their mothertongue in the 
bio-data of the questionnaire as well as each other’s mother¬ 
tongue while giving information about the social ties of their 
friends. Unless there is some provision to check about the cor¬ 
rectness of information about the friends, the friendship net¬ 
works may not be reliable source for study. One of the ways 
in which we can ensure the correctness of information is to ap¬ 
proach the persons nominated as friends and to include them 
as our sample. This is known as snow-ball sampling about 
which we came to know late and which we could not adopt in 
our study. This is not only useful for checking information, 
but also for mutual naming and centrality of position of a person 
in the networks. 

In the second place the use of labels or any categorization 
. device (Sacks 1971) may not only have different meanings for 
different persons but also may be employed for different pur¬ 
poses. In the present case when a person gives Kannada rather 
than Tulu as the mothertongue of his friend, he cannot be 
•Considered ignorant about the real situation or to intentionally 
distort the information. He seems to consider Tulu as included 
in Kannada and thus he is projecting a larger identity token 
; by giving Kannada as the mothertongue of his friend. Another 
instance of this type has been noticed where a Coorgi speaker 
has been identified as a Kannada speaker by one of his friends. 

Apart from the issue of mothertongue identity raised above, 
it may be useful to make a point about the mothertongues of 
the sixteen respondents in general. Out of these respondents 5 
are Kannada speakers, 3 are Tamils, 2 are Telugu, one is a 
Malayalam speaker and 5 belong to the category of ‘other 
languages.’ Thus, even a small sample of sixteen officers in 
the Personnel Department not only represents many languages 
but also shows how these languages are linked through friend¬ 
ship networks. 
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CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the basis of 
analysis of data about friendship networks in the organisation 
under study:— • 

(i) a n urban large industrial setting the place of work 
plays a predominant role itl friendship networks as 
most employees are likely to choose their friends from 
the same place of work. 

(ii) The place of residence plays a dominant role in the 
strength of social ties as it influences the degree of 
intimacy and exchange of visits among friends. It 
throws light on the urban conditions of settlement as 
majority of officers live in different far off settlements. 

(ii*) Within the same organization Kannada speakers , are 
likely to have more friends from the same work Divi¬ 
sions, whereas non-Kannada respondents have more 
friends from Divisions other than their own in which 
they work. 

(iv) Mothertongue functions as a very strong tie in friend¬ 
ship networks. A majority of respondents of each 
mothertongue group prefer to have friends with the 
same mothertongue. However, while Kannada respon¬ 
dents have less number of non-Kannada friends, the 
respondents of other language groups have more 

, Kannada speaking friends. 

(v) The patterns of friendship choices in relation to work 
Divisions and mothertongues show the inherent multi¬ 
lingual character of the industrial setting on the one 
hand, and the dominant position of the majority group 
Kannada vis-a-vis other language groups on the other. 
This has also been shown in the analysis of data on 
contexts of language acquisition. 

(vi) The grade of the officers does not play any role in 
friendship choices or strength of social ties. 

(vii) The study of the friendship networks of the Personnel 
Department in some detail is found to be significant 
from the point of view of clustering patterns and cen- 
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trality of persons in networks. This has implication 
for language interaction and communication flow. This 
also shows how certain aspects of information about 
friends may be misreported or distorted or projected 
differently as general labels or 'Categorization devices 
may have different meanings for the interactants. This 
is clear with respect to mothertongue identity of friends. 
Thus the exclusive study of friendship networks in 
detail may prove to be extremely useful in studying 
the flow of communication and language interactior 
through informal networks in formal organizations. 



CHAPTER 11 - “ 

FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE USE . 

. AND 

CODE-SWITCHING 

11.0. Introduction 

From the point of view of language use the workplace 
or an industrial setting may be considered as one of the domains 
of language use. While language use in a particular domain 
may _ be studied in terms of typical situations, topics and role- 
relationships between different categories of interlocutors, we do 
not find any definite characterization of these components in 
the context of any empirical study of language use in an indus¬ 
trial setting. On the basis of our observation and exploratory 
work in the industry under investigation we realized that lan¬ 
guage use could be studied in terms of the following:— 

(i) Formal talk when situations, topics and role-relations 
are clearly defined and the written records of the talk 
are maintained. This would include language use in 
formal committees, enquiries or meetings. 

. (ii) Routine talk about production and related activities. 
This may.be formal or semi-formal and may take place 
at the work-spot or in an office between the different 
categories of management. 

(niy Language use in such communicative activities as seek- 

.. ing information, giving instructions or advice, partici- 
--- pating in discussion, providing suggestions, etc. This 
may be between the different categories of manage¬ 
ment or between the management and the workers. 

(iv) Casual talk among any interlocutors in any situation 
on any topic. 

We have tried to explore language use in the first three con¬ 
texts. In particular we have focused on the following: . 

(a) Seeking information 

(b) Reporting about production 
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(c) Technical Discussion 

(d) Conducting an ^inquiry 

on iffi S K yi fo g ni a Tff e USe 11 is , important to focus attention 
botfi the form of language and thq content of the talk As 

f0rm t , of langua « e = we have focused on code-mixing 
and code-switchmg, turn-taking and sequencing in inte“ct“n 

ment n From if 1 ° n ^ole-relationship and problems of manage¬ 
ment. From the point of view of content we have shown how 
language use can be useful in identifying underlying conflicts or 
problems of production and management. 

montf^a the Stud 7 of language use in the four contexts 
nentioned above, we also interviewed one of the Divisional 
managers about some of the issues which we had included in 

s°epa r r1“- WC WU1 diSCUSS tWs int6rview a 

11.1. Seeking Information 

We have studied the exchange of information between ti-ip 

use rke Th and ^ maDagement from the Perspective of language 
use The workers require different kinds of information aboil 
flieir salary, loans advances, promotion and other such matters 
Tbe management has established two information cells and ap¬ 
pointed one information officer for each to provide the informa¬ 
tion sought by the workers. The main objective of this syS 
seems to be to restrict the movement of the workers in different 
sections of the Personnel Department for seeking inform S 
and thus to avoid the waste of time of both the workers™ 
the Administrative personnel. We have studied the pattern If 
interaction and language use in the episodes of information ex- 
change between the workers and the information officers. 

From the . point of view of interaction we can make two 
observations. * First, turn-taking for interaction does not seem 
!°J * io I very much_ rule-governed behaviour. This may be partly 
because of the sitting arrangement and partly : becLse ■ infor¬ 
mation seeking has not become a formalized routine. The in- 
tormation officer has many lists and documents scattered on the 
table and many workers stand around him. As there is no 
queue system, there is overlapping in speaking while the workers 

nflw| a r ° U ? y n try m° take thel , r tum ' Since the information 
officer has to handle many workers during his work hours, he 

does not bother about turn-taking system and attends to any¬ 
body standing around him who can engage his attention. 
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Second, there does not seem to be any strict pattern in 
information seeking process. For easy and appropriate infor¬ 
mation exchange it is necessary that the worker should identify 
himself and clearly state the kind of information required by 
him Sometimes the worker forgets to give his identity number 
possibly because of his eagerness to claim his turn to enquire. 
In such a case the information officer has to elicit the identity 
number of the worker before he can provide any information. 
Sometimes the worker provides his staff member, but does not 
clearly specify the type of information required by him. ihe 
information officer searches information in one list or the other 
without making clear the type of information required by the 
worker He seeks further clarification from the worker only 
when he does not find his identity number in any list. Thus it 
seems that both the information officers and the workers do not 
strictly follow the norms of information exchange. 


! As regards language use, we can also make two observa¬ 
tions First both the information officer and the workers show 
a great deai of code-mixing and code-switching in their langu- 
age behaviour. The workers make use of English and Kannada 
mainly while one of the information officers was found to use 
English Tamil, Kannada and Urdu. He used Tamil with ano¬ 
ther officer on the telephone. We will discuss issues related to 
code-mixing and code-switching in some detail in a separate 
section. 


Second sometimes the workers have to present a summary 
or a brief background of their case before they can make any 
pertinent enquiries. This requires that they should be as ex¬ 
plicit and brief as possible in presenting their case. Similarly, 
the information officer should not only understand clearly what 
is being sought by the worker, but convey the information in 
cleat and simple language. 


We can also make some observations on the process of 
information exchange from the point of view of content. The 
information officers can give only a limited and general m - 
mation on the spot. Sometimes they can talk to the officers 
concerned and get the required information on telephone. But 
mostly they spend afternoons in collecting specific information 
or further details which they promise to provide to the workers 
later Thus, the information officers are available to the 
workers for a limited time and cannot fully satisfy them on 

the spot. 
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Sometimes the information officers have to explain the same 
thing over and over again. This we noticed in 4 particular in 
connection with the issue of disparity in pay and time-bound 
promotion. The fact that many workers were not clear about 
these matters and the information officers had to explain them 
shows the need for other channels of communication through 
which the workers may be made more familiar and clear about 
these issues. Similarly, the information officers had to explain 
rules and procedures about loans, advances, and payment. 

11.2. [Language use In Reporting 

Reporting is very much a routine matter in industry. Various 
categories of officers report about several kinds of matters re¬ 
lated to activities of production to their senior officers at diff¬ 
erent levels of hierarchy. It is not possible to give 4 compre¬ 
hensive account of all aspects of language use in wide range 
of reporting. We have recorded language data in three situa¬ 
tions of* reporting. In the first situation some officers were 
engaged in the task of reporting about manufactured goods. In 
the second situation some officers discuss problems associated 
with the inspection of manufactured items and their movement 
for supply. In the third situation there is a heated exchange 
of arguments about the production of certain items. While in 
the first two situations there were five or six interactants who 
knew that their talk was being recorded, and who were formally 
involved in talk, in the third situation there were only two par¬ 
ticipants who did not know that their talk was being recorded 
and who seemed to engage in a semi-formal talk as they talked 
while standing in the office where some other officers were 
also sitting. . In all the three situations the presence of an in¬ 
vestigator and the recording of talk by him did not seem to 
have any ^ constraining effect on the participants as they were 
very much involved in talk and preoccupied with the matters 
related to production. 

We have analysed the language data recorded in the three 
situations from the perspectives of both content and form of 
language use. In each case we make some observations which 
show the significance of recording and analysing such talk more 
systematically and comprehensively over a longer period of 
time. 

From the view point of content we can make three obser¬ 
vations about matters related to the production process. First, 
the officers seem to be concerned about the issue of absenteeism 
among the workers. As the workers go on leave or absent 
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themselves from job without prior notice, this upsets the 
whole schedule of production. The officers-in-charge need to 
decide on the sport about the changes in the schedule keep¬ 
ing in view the production priorities and availability of persons. 
Furthermore, these decisions should not be questioned unless, 
it is found that they are made with bad intentions or affect 
the production schedule badly. For instance, in the first situa¬ 
tion the actual task of reporting includes some discussion at 
length as to how to cope up with the problem of labour short¬ 
age and keep the production process going to meet the target 
of supply of manufactured goods. At one point one officer 
Questions the decisions of his junior officer for loading of parti¬ 
cular items for manufacture in view of short supply of labour. 


The second issue concerns the supply of materials, com¬ 
ponents or other such items which are used as input for the 
manufacture of goods. The components are identified by their 
code number and are issued from the stock room to the workers 
for loading on the machines. They tend to be in short supply. 
In the first situation it is pointed out that the mixing of these 
components is a problem. In the third situation there is heated 
exchange of talk between one junior officer and bis superior 
officer to the effect that certain components have a singular 
code, that they are in short supply, that several complaints have 
been made about it without any result, that it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the junior officer to report the matter to a higher 
authority and so on. This also indicates about different hues 
of authority and helplessness or unwillingness of a senior officer 
to solve the problem of short supply for his junior officer It 
needs to be explored further whether this is due to any conflict 
of personalities or actual shortage of supply of components or 
some bottleneck in the system of supply and distribution. What- 
, ever may be the reason, it clearly shows that a regular flow of 
supply of components and other items of input is necessary 
for making the production process effective and meeting the 
targets of policy and management. 

Finally, the second situation throws light on the problem 
of the inspection of the manufactured goods keeping m view 
the requirements of standard and quality. After thejroods 
have been passed by inspection, they have to be stored tor 
supply There seems to be some underlying conflict involved 
in the inspection of goods as the persons concerned may delay 
the inspection, reject the goods without any flaw or pass the 
defective goods and this may affect accordingly those who are 
involved in their manufacture. However, we need some furthe 
research on this aspect in order to draw any definite conclusions. 
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It is clear from the problems of labour, ^ material and ins¬ 
pection of goods mentioned above that they raise serious issues 
or management of conflict, different lines of authority and control 
and co-ordination, between different categories of persons and 
departments for an effective production process. The analysis 
of the content of talk in these three situations also confirms to 
some extent the range of the exchange of information ambng 
the officers as discussed in chapter 8 and throws light on various 
problems of communication considered in part one. As the 
analysis of talk from the perspective of content can throw light 
on a wide range of issues related to management, it is necessary 
to understand the significance and scope of a systematic and 
comprehensive study of language use in reporting. 

As regards the study of the form of language use, we can 
make some observations about code-switching and code-mixing, 
though a detailed analysis will be presented in a separate sec¬ 
tion.. First, the quality and range of code-mixed items in langu¬ 
age use in reporting is different from language use in seeking 
information. This clearly shows how code-mixing and code- 
switching are related, to the components of topic, situation and 
role relationship: 

Second, language use in reporting throws light on patterns 
of interaction among the interactants. For instance, while a 
senior officer reads a code number and asks about the manu¬ 
factured items against the code, the junior officers report about 
the items loaded, ready, delivered, in the pipeline, or promise 
that the required information will be supplied later. The numbers 
are invariably in English, but the other information may be in 
Kannada- English or both. Once this pattern is repeated over 
a number of turns, side issues may be raised about shortage 
of labour or other such matters. The side-sequences are again 
followed by reporting. 

Finally, the code-switching between English and Kannada 
seems to fulfil several functions. One of the functions seems 
to be to stress authority and formality through the use of 
English, and to express personal and informal relationship 
through Kannada. As pointed out earlier, we will discuss the 
functions of code-switching in a separate section., 

11.3 Tedinka! Discussion 

We have not studied the nature and Types of technical dis¬ 
cussion. We can make only two observations on the basis of a 
small sample of technical discussion. 
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First, we do not find any mixing or switching of codes in 
technical discussion as it was found in exchange of information 
or reporting. The use of English functions as a prescriptive 
norm in technical discussion. It is possible that some phrases 
and expressions in language other than English may occur in 
the discussion depending upon the language backgrounds of the 
interactants and role-relationship among them. But we have 
not found such examples in our data as'it is very scanty. 

Second, it is expected that the technical discussion would 
differ according to the nature of equipment, technical processes 
and types of technical jobs performed by the individuals. It 
may also depend whether the technical discussion takes place 
between equals or between officers of different rank. However, 
these issues need some further research work on the nature and 
types of technical discussion. 

11.4 Legal Enquiry 

When a worker or an officer is charged with some illegal 
activity, it is a common practice to hold some kind of enquiry 
against him. The form; of enquiry may depend on the nature 
of offences and modus operandi evolved to deal with different 
kinds of offences. In the industry under study we came to know 
about the provision to hold what may be called a legal enquiry 
in some form to deal with serious cases of theft, pilferage and 
other such criminal activities. This consists of an enquiry 
officer who records the proceedings of prosecution and defence. 
The prosecutor, who is generally from a vigilance department, 
presents the case against the accused and produces witnesses 
to support his case. The defendant may argue his case himself 
or take -the help of a representative from the union of the 
wdrkers. This may also involve cross-examination of witnes¬ 
ses. 


We decided to record one session of such a legal enquiry 
which was held during our field work with three objectives in 
mind. First, we wanted to see how the proceedings of a legal 
enquiry were conducted in the industrial setting. Second, we 
wanted to see whether we could discern any patterns of argu¬ 
ments in the case. Finally, we were told that though the pro¬ 
ceedings were conducted in English, the parties involved in the 
case may speak in their mo-thertongue. We wanted to see how 
the arguments made in mothertongues were translated into 
English, and what was the nature of loss or distortion of mean¬ 
ing in this process. However, as we recorded only one session 
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of the enquiry we could not realize these objectives. The 
parties engaged in talk spoke in English only and there was no 
possibility of fulfilling our last objective. Similarly we have 
not been able to discern any pattern of argument. We can 
* make only two observations about the proceedings of the 
enquiry. 

First, the enquiry officer writes down the questions, state¬ 
ments of facts or evidence, arguments, etc. After writing it he 
will read it to the parties for approval. If the parties do not 
agree with the written form, he will be forced to make necessary 
changes. Sometimes the party concerned will dictate the ques¬ 
tion or statement as it was framed while speaking it. This 
process goes on for several days. It takes several months 
to decide a case one way or another. If we want to study the 
nature of arguments, it would be essential to record the case 
from the very beginning to end. 

Second, the process of writing by the officer is selective. 
At times there would be exchange of heated arguments between 
the prosecutor and defendant. Both the parties would insist 
on clarification of subtle points and niceties of arguments, raise 
objection to questions, statements or arguments, repeat the same 
points and counterpoints, or speak very loudly. All these are 
not written down by the enquiry officer. He writes whatever 
he considers necessary from the point of view of records and 
arrives at any conclusion in the case. In this process it is 
possible to miss crucial points or arguments made by the parties. 
It is also not possible to check who said what at any point in the 
process of proceedings. It is also' not possible to study how 
the -parties talked when they were speaking. Thus, a great 
deal of the proceedings of,the enquiry is lost in the process of 
writing whatever is considered necessary and relevant by the 
enquiry officer. It might be useful to record the proceedings 
on tape to check how much is lost in this process of conducting 
the proceedings of the enquiry. 

11.5 Interview Data 

We were able to conduct only one lengthy interview with 
the Divisional Manager of the Bangalore Complex as the other 
Managers were either not available or unwilling to give inter¬ 
view. We had prepared a set of questions in advance taking 
into consideration the scope -of our questionnaire and the issues 
which we thought would be worth exploration for future research. 
As expected, the analysis of the interview data not only supports 
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some of our findings about communication system as studied 
through questionnaire but also raises other significant issues 
about management and communication. The following remarks 
present the summary of the issues raised in the interview 

First, the Divisional Manager pointed out in response to 
the question about the kinds of communication problems he 
faced in management that the intermediate hierarchy of officers 
was unable to communicate adequately or properly due, to pres¬ 
sure of work or some other reasons. He said that some offi¬ 
cers do not communicate at all, and thus block the downward 
flow. Similarly the upward communication does not (low 
properly due to some reservations on the part of the officers. 
When he was asked about the changes necessary for the improve¬ 
ment of both upward and downward communication, he em¬ 
phasized the importance of training the supervisory personnel 
in communication skills. He said that in future both the infor¬ 
mation and communication were going to play a far more im¬ 
portant role than any physical activity. He pointed out that 
m^ny supervisory personnel were “absolutely ill-equipped, ill- 
prepared” in communication skills and that they must be given 
some training in communication styles and skill for effective 
communication. 


Second, in discussing the relationship between Onion and 
Management,^ the Divisional Manager dealt with the problems 
of communication from a different perspective while pointing 
out the significant role the Union plays in the lives of workers. 
He said that “historically people have developed a greater 
degree of affiliation with the Union” and that they seek the 
help of the representatives of the Union in every matter in¬ 
cluding the settlement of their grievances. He pointed out that 
^ the communication from the representatives of the Union was 
far more faster than it was generally the case with formal 
communication since it spreads informally and through word-of- 
mouth. In communication through formal channels of the 
management there was need to follow certain procedures, edit 
the message and examine all its ratifications before making it 
public. He felt that while the Union representatives do not lose 
much if the message is not properly worded and spread among 
the workers as. they can disown it because of its being oral in 
nature, the management cannot go back on their words because 
of their written form and stand to lose much if the decisions 
are not properly worded and communicated. He also touched 
on the question of rival Union and different sub-group cultures 
defined on the basis of caste, language or region. It was because 
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of this that it was not possible, he pointed out, to get unanimous 
views and opinions from the workers regarding ‘management 
policies and decisions. In this respect he pointed out the issue 
of time-bound promotion which had agitated many sub-groups 
and rival Unions. 

Third, we wanted to know about the nature of interaction 
and problems of management raised in discussion in the various 
forums or meetings such as Joint Divisional Councils or Joint 
Shop Councils and whether they were useful in promoting the 
objectives of production, better performance, and management. 
The Divisional. Manager pointed out that such bodies do not 
function regularly for various reasons. The different categories 
of persons do not actively participate in these councils, and 
they talk more on superficial matters than on substantive issues. 
The Divisional Manager suggested that the council meetings 
should be held more regularly, publish- and circulate the minutes 
of the meetings and that the chairpersons of the meetings should 
play a more active role in conducting the meetings. 

Next, we requested the Divisional Manager to express his 
opinion about the questions of new ideas and suggestions, grie¬ 
vances of employees and co-ordination between Divisions or 
between various departments within his own Division. As 
regards new ideas and suggestions he felt that many new ideas 
and innovative suggestions did not get generated, that the per¬ 
colation of ideas from other Divisions to his Division was not 
adequate, and that he had not come across any new really good 
idea within his Division during the last twenty months of his 
tenure. 

In the case of grievances of employees the Divisional Mana¬ 
ger seemed to be evasive. He pointed out that there was a 
grievances procedure which everybody was well aware ^ of and 
that he had-not come across any individual grievance “possibly 
because the Division is reasonably well stabilised, people know 
the ways and limitations of the system and they don’t make 
much fuss of”. 

The Divisional Manager was very vocal about the lack of 
co-ordination between various Divisions. He felt that in many 
areas there “was utter lack of co-ordination at the work level”. 
However, though he acknowledged the existence of conflict or 
lack of co-ordination in his Division, he claimed that he was 
able to resolve the conflict and improve the level of co-ordina¬ 
tion. Thus, the opinion of the Divisional Manager regarding 
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new ideas and suggestions, grievances and co-ordination support¬ 
ed the findings as . discussed in part one on-the basis of the ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Finally, we asked the Divisional Manager to give an idea 
as to how he got feed-back, and how he handled conflict or dis¬ 
torted or wrong messages. He pointed out that there was no 
time-tested method concerning these matters and every manager 
had to evolve his own style and way of functioning. He claim¬ 
ed that he was known as a man of detail and accuracy as he 
checked and cross-checked the statement from different sources. 
He encouraged the parties involved in conflict to resolve it at 
their own level and come to him only when they were not satis¬ 
fied with their solution. It appeared in general from his res¬ 
ponse to our questions in the interview that he had developed 
a distinctive management and communication style. It would 
be worth exploration the managerial styles of some top managers 
in detail for a comparative study of communication skills and 
ihanagement. 

11.6 Code-Mferiug and Code-Switching 

As we have not studied exclusively code-mixing and code¬ 
switching in the context of language use in industry, we would 
make only a few observations about these processes. The 
' main objective is to highlight characteristic features of both the 
processes in order to promote further research in this area. 

First, though it may be possible to generalise that the nature 
of code-mixing depends on a particular register, it might be 
necessary to make further distinction to understand the range 
and quality of code-mixing. Thus, we may not only consider 
code-mixing in language use in industry as distinct from code¬ 
mixing in other contexts at more general level but also find that 
code-mixing may show sub-registral properties. For instance, 
in the case of language use in seeking information we find the use 
of English terms of monetary transactions in spoken Kannada 
such as ‘recovery’, ‘loan’, ‘interest’, ‘refundable’, ‘non-refunda- 
ble\ etc. Similarly we find the use of the terms of official trans¬ 
actions such as ‘normal enquiry’, ‘circular’, ‘contact’, "apply’, 
‘fill-up’, ‘promotion’. However, we find a different range of 
words mixed in the case of language use in reporting. Thus, 
we find the use of such words as ‘loading’, ‘assembling’, ‘stock 
list’, shortage list’, ‘inputs’, ‘supply’, etc. Keeping in view that 
code-mixing might differ in relation to sub-registral properties 
of discourse, it would be necessary to characterize the types of 
various sub-registers in language use in industry in order to be 
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able to define the scope and nature of code-mixing in language 
use in industry as a whole. 


Second, some bound morphemes of Kannada seem to occur 
frequently in code-mixing of English words in spoken Kannada. 
For instance, we find the use of ‘le’ ‘du’ ‘ge’ in such words as 
‘kavarle’ ‘septemberle’ (as found in Kannada Spoken by Tamil 
Speaker) ‘P.F.’ ‘du, istaaf nambarge’ ‘lounge’ ‘kamataka Hau- 
zingboardge” etc. 

Third, it seems to be a norm for the staff to give identity num¬ 
ber in English in seeking information or the terms indicating quan¬ 
tity in respect of financial matters or manufactural items. It is 
because of this that in some cases some English expressions 
seem to be joined by Kannada function words. For instance, 
we may take the following statement of the information officer. 
‘Forty-eight instalment aadre ten month interest, twenty four 
instalment aadre three month interest, interest period for three 
months’. 

Finally, though Kannada is predominantly used in com¬ 
munication by the workers, the use of English seems to be a 
norm for official communication. Switching from English to 
Kannada or Tamil or vice-versa will convey different meanings 
depending upon the context of situation and role-relationship 
among the participants. For instance, in the situation where 
a worker is seeking clarification about the payment of instalments 
against loan, the information officer switches from Kannada to 
English while he was talking to another officer on the phone. 
Perhaps he wanted to maintain the norm and keep a distance 
from the worker. When he started speaking in Kannada with 
the worker, immediately after one word he switched over to 
English: ‘een what exactly is the matter’? However, when he 
telephoned the other officer he started with the English expres¬ 
sion ‘Hello Sreenivasan here’ and immediately used a Tamil 
particle ‘anda 5 and then kept on switching back and forth bet¬ 
ween Tamil and English. The use of ‘anda’ seems to establish 
his social identity and familiarity with the other speaker on the 
phone. Thus the information officer switched over from 
English to Tamil and vice-versa on the one hand, and from 
English to Kannada and vice-versa on the other to enact diffe¬ 
rent role relationships with his interlocutors and maintain the 
use of English as a norm. Similarly the information officer was 
found to switchover to Urdu when he saw a Urdu speaking 
worker approaching him for enquiry. 
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In one case of language use in reporting where the inter¬ 
locutors did not know that their talk was being recorded, we 
And an exchange of arguments between a superior officer ana 
a junior officer about the supply of inputs and production of 
items according to schedule. Both, the officers switch from 
English to Kannada and vice-versa. The superior officer seems 
to use English when he wants to assert his authority and im¬ 
press upon the junior officer to do his duty. When the junior 
officer responds back loudly in English pointing out that it was 
not his fault if the inputs were not supplied, the superior officer 
seems to use Kannada to cool down the temper of his junior 
officer. Thus, switching between English and Kannada, 
seems to reflect -the ups and downs of temperament of the two 
officers and distance and closeness in their enactment of roles;. 

CONCLUSION 

We can draw the following conclusions on the basis of 
analysis and discussion of language use! in different contexts 
from the points of view of both language form and content analy¬ 
sis : 


(i) The study of language use from the point of view of 
content analysis provides significant information about 
problems of production such as short supply of materi¬ 
als, inspection of goods and their movements, shortage 
of labour, etc. It also revealsunderlying problems of 
management related to conflict, control, authority, and 
co-ordination among different categories of officers. 

(li^Trom the point of view of language form the study of 

- - language use shows a wide range of code-mixing and 
code-switching in information exchange and reporting 
about production. As regards code-mixing we find 
the use of both free morphemes or words of English 
and bound and free forms of Kannada in code-mixed 
construction. It is possible to distinguish the range 
of codlei-mixing in relation to sub-registers within the 
broad category of language use in industry. Code- 
switching seems to be related to topic and role-relation¬ 
ship and to express social identity, informality or for¬ 
mality associated with status and authority. It also 
highlights the wide range of linguistic repertoire of the 
participants as well as their competence in different 
languages. 
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(iii) In language use in seeking and giving information and 
in reporting we can identify certain foimal features 
about turn-taking, beginning or terminating of the 
interaction episodes. However, we need to do some 
further research to draw any definite conclusion about 
■' formal features-of discourse in language use m different 
contexts. 

(ivY The interview data provides support to our findings 
about new ideas and suggestions, grievances of em¬ 
ployees and co-ordination among different Divisions 
and different categories of persons which we had made 
on the basis of Questionnaire. It also raises other 
significant issues about the utility and function of 
various committee meetings, the relationship between 
the union and management, the study of sub-group 
cultures and interest groups, the training of employees 
in communication skills, and the comparative study of 
' the communication and management styles of different 
managers. The study of interview data could also be 
useful from the point of view of discourse analysis.. 

(vY The study of discourse in legal enquiry may be worth 
exploration from the point of argumentation and com- 
muni cation skills. * 

(vi) The study of language use in industry needs to be 
studied systematically and comprehensively as it shows 
not only specialized uses of languages in different con¬ 
texts but also how they could provide useful informa¬ 
tion about management problems from the point of 
V view of content analysis. The study of the formal 
aspect of language use could be useful from the point 
- , "of view of both discourse analysis and managerial com- 
implication. 




CONCLUSION 
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CHAPTER 12 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 
12.0 Introduction 

chapter we have made an attempt to summarise our 
findings and to explore how the notions of linguistic repertoire 
language use, networks, interaction and communication are inter¬ 
linked what insights they provide in the study of management 
and what issues they raise for further research and study. A 
separate section has been devoted to each of the notions We 
have^also dealt with some issues related to independent variables 
and five-point scale in a separate section. 


12.1 Linguistic Repertoire 

The industrial settings in metropolitan centres present a 
microcosm of multilingualism in India. They not only draw 
people with different language backgrounds for employment and 
create demands for knowledge and use of some languages for 
interaction and communication, but also provide motivation and 
context for the acquisition of these languages. The small 
sample of 202 officers randomly selected on the basis of their 
position, in the hierarchy represents 15 mothertongue groups 
though only the speakers of Kannada, Tamil, Telugu and Mala- 
yalarn are dominant in that order. Among the other languages 
we find the speakers of Coorgi, Konkani, Tuiu, Marathi, Urdu 
Hindi, Bengali, Punjabi and Kashmiri. 

The pressure for learning language in the workplace is un¬ 
equally distnhuted. The percentage of Kannada speakers who 
learn other languages is comparatively less than the non-Kan¬ 
nada speakers who report to have learnt Kannada in tb- work 
situation. This validates the hypothesis of the inverse 'relation- 
ship between^ the strength of a language group and the 
incidence of bilingualism among the speakers of that group 
Kannada occupies a dominant place in the industry under studv 
partly because of the majority of mothertongue speakers and 
partly because it is learnt by all other groups in the work situa¬ 
tion. _ Next to Kannada, Tamil emerges as an important lang¬ 
uage in the setting under study. . B 

The formal educational system plays a vital role m language 
acquisition. Besides the acquisition, of their respective mother- 
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tongues, all the language groups report learning of English, 
Kannada and Hindi in that order through schooling. The ac¬ 
quisition of various languages through education shows not only 
how various languages perform complementary roles but also 
how they contribute to maintenance and spread of multilingua¬ 
lism in Indian society. It was realised that the information 
about types of schools, medium of instruction, place of education, 
socio-economic status of respondents and time of migration 
would be necessary for adequate understanding of the role of 
education in the acquisition of various languages. 


Besides the workplace and schooling, the home context and 
peer-group interaction also contribute to language acquisition. 
Almost all language groups report about acquisition of languages 
other than their mothertongue in home context or through peer- 
group interaction. 

There seems to be some kind of language affinity and close¬ 
ness among different languages from the point of view of their 
acquisition in different contexts. For instance, Kannada is 
acquired more by Telugu speakers, whereas Tamil is acquired 
more by Malayalam, speakers. The learning of Telugu by 
Malayalam speakers or vice-versa has not been reported. Where 
language affinity is not present, Hindi tends to be acquired in the 
home context by various language groups. 

Thus, the acquisition of different languages in various con¬ 
texts and interlinkages among them through language affinity 
and complementary roles both reflect as well as support the in¬ 
herent, stable, grass-root multilingual situation in die industrial 
settings. 

The interlinkages between different languages can be seen 
in friendship networks. The over-all percentage of friendship 
between different mothertongue speakers is more as compared 
to the percentage of friendship among the same mothertongue 
speakers, though the majority of respondents prefer to have 
friends with the same mothertongue. Similarly there is likely 
to be a great deal of interaction in both formal and informal 
contexts among the speakers of different languages. On the 
basis of our data we can formulate a hypothesis that if there 
is wider range of interlinkages between different language 
speakers and if there is greater frequency of interaction among 
them, there would be a more stable, grass-root multilingual 
situation in a society. This needs further exploration. 
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fnr i^t„ r ,f nge ° f ^“Suistic repertoire lias obvious implications 
tor langauge use. As a consequence we not only find different 
patterns of language use in different situations among various 
language speakers but also processes of code-mixing and code¬ 
switching which show the complementary roles of the languages 
and convey a wide range of social and communicative meanings 
m communication. This will be evident in the following sec- 


12.2 Language Us© 

The study of language use in industry not only provides a 
great potentiality for but also offers a big challenge to both 
sociohnguistic theory and methodology. We need to charac- 
tenze typical situations, topics and role relationships among 
different categories of interlocutors relevant for the study of 
language use m industry and develop appropriate methods for 
collection of different types of data in various contexts. The 
study of language use in industry can also contribute to the solu¬ 
tion of management and communication problems in industry 
It is important to analyse use from the stand points of language 
form and content analysis. B s 

We have studied language use in telephone and face-to-face 
interaction on the basis of self-reported response elicited 
through a questionnaire. In both the contexts the use of 
English, Kannada and Tamil seems to be important in that order. 
However while the use of English tends to be higher in telephone 
than m face-to-face interaction, Kannada and Tamil are used 
more in face-to-face interaction than in telephone. The use of 
Hindi, Telugu and Malayalam in both the contexts seems to be 
marginal. 


We find a great deal of variation in the use of English 
Kannada and Taniil in the two contexts by various language groups’ 
Malayalam, Telugu and other language speakers contribute more 
to the use of Kannada in telephone conversation as compared to 
Tamil and . Urdu speakers. The non-Kannada speakers except 
Urdu contribute more to the use of English in face-to-face inter- 
action as compared to Kannada speakers. The use of Tamil in 
both the contexts is reported more by Malayalam and other lan¬ 
guage speakers than Kannada or Telugu speakers. 

The use of English tends to be more among the officers of 
higher position, whereas Kannada is used more among the : offi¬ 
cers in lower position. Perhaps it is because Englis h serves as 
a symbol of higher economic status and position in the hierarchy 
of jobs in industry. J 
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We have also studied language use on the bhsis of spontane¬ 
ous conversation in seeking and giving information and in report¬ 
ing and discussing about production. We find a wifle range of 
code-mixing and code-switching in language use in these contexts. 
It is possible to note some differences in the range of code-mix¬ 
ing in information exchange and in reporting. However, it 
would require a great deal more of research work to establish 
the variety of sub-registers within the broad category of language 
use in industry and to characterize the nature of code-mixing in 
the various sub-registers and language use in industry as a whole. 
Code-switching is found to be related to topic and role-relation¬ 
ship and seems to express connotative and social meanings per¬ 
taining to social identity, social status, degree of formality and: 
familiar ity, no rms of language'use and the competence of inter¬ 
locutors. One of the significant theoretical issues which we have 
not raised so far concerns the distinction between code-mixing 
and code-switching. This will also require some more _ work. 
Thus, an in-depth study of code-mixing and code-switching 
would be extremely significant for studying the social, psycholo¬ 
gical and' linguistic factors underlying these processes and the 
communicative functions they perform in different interaction 
situations. 

The study of language use in industry is also important from 
the point of view of discourse analysis. We have indicated 
some problems about turn-taking in seeking and giving informa¬ 
tion We also find some definite patterns in mixing of codes 
in reporting about production. The study of legal enquiry seems 
to be important from the point of view of argumentation and 
loss of information in recording the arguments in writing. Thus, 
it would be useful to explore further the types of discourse 
characteristic of language use in industry, their formal proper¬ 
ties, and ’"their implications for interaction, communication and 
management. ’ 

The study of language use from the point of view of content 
analysis' provides insightful information about the problems of 
management and for suggesting measures for effective organi¬ 
zation. The language use in reporting about production indi- 
use in information exchange shows the concerns and difficulties of 
labour and difficulties in the movement of goods. The language 
use in information exchange shows the concerns and difficulties of 
the workers. Apart from the problems of materials, produc¬ 
tion, human resources, language use in different contexts throws 
light on the underlying problems of conflict, control, authority 
and co-ordination among different categories of officers. 
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We have mot made any linguistic analysis of telephone con¬ 
versation. We have also not studied language in such communi¬ 
cative activities as giving instructions, suggestions or guidance or 
discussion about jobs, tools, methods, materials or production 
process. The study of language use in other contexts such as 
joint councils, meetings, or in informal contexts has also been left 
unexplored. 


Keeping in view the range of different contexts of language 
use, specialized uses of language in information exchange, report¬ 
ing or communicative activities, and the relevance of studying 
language use from standpoints of form and content and its im¬ 
plications for management, it is reasonable to say that language 
use in industry offers both a great potentiality and a challenge 
for sociolinguistic theory and methodology. 

12.3 Networks 

The network concept occupies an important role in the study 
of language use, social interaction and flow of communication. 
We had attempted to explore two networks, information exchange 
network and friendship network. Due to some limitations in 
the questionnaire not visualised at the time of formulating it, it 
has not been possible to study the nature and scope of informa¬ 
tion exchange network. As regards friendship network we have 
studied , die relevance of some multiplex ties among which lang¬ 
uage tie plays a significant role. We have not made any quan¬ 
titative analysis of the formal properties of friendship ties in 
terms of. sjze; density, multiplexity, centrality, though we have 
made some observations about them. We have also not studied 
the nature of language and social interaction in friendship net¬ 
works, However, within the limited scope of our study 
of network, we have been able to throw light on some important 
facts. 

We find that the place of work plays a predominant role in 
friendship formation in an urban industrial setting. Next to 
place of work the residential settlement patterns characteristic 
of urban situation contribute to the strength of social ties as they 
are found to be related to the degree of intimacy and exchange 
of visits among friends. In the case of Kannada respondents 
we find a dependency relationship as shown by Chi-square tests 
between the place of residence and degree of intimacy, the place 
of residence and exchange of visits; and the exchange of visits 
and degree of intimacy. In the case of Tamil respondents we 
do not find dependency relationship between the place of residence 
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and degree of intimacy, whereas the dependency relation is 
found in other pairs. Thus the Tamil respondents maintain an 
intimate relationship with their friends even if the latter live in 
far off places. 


Mothertongue functions as a very strong tie in friendship 
network. A majority of respondents of each mothertongue 
group prefers to have friends with the same mothertongue. How¬ 
ever, while Kannada respondents have less number of non-Kan¬ 
nada friends, the respondents of other language groups have 
more Kannada speaking friends. Furthermore, while Kannada 
speakers are likely to have more friends from the same work 
Division, non Kannada respondents have more Mends from Divi¬ 
sions other than their own in which they work. This reflects 
not only the dominant position of Kannada speakers but also' 
the dispersal ©f various non-Kannada speakers in various work 
Divisions. The patterns of friendship choices between different 
mothertongue groups show the inherent multilingual character 
of the industrial settings. 


The study of the friendship networks within -the Personnel 
Department shows two important points. It clearly shows that 
some persons form isolated networks, whereas the others show 
clustering as there may be common friends or the nomination 
of friends may be mutual. Where the friendship networks form 
a cluster, it is possible to judge about the central position of 
some persons on the basis of number of persons by whom they 
are nominated, .as/friends. The cluster of friendship networks 
and the centrally positioned persons in the networks have wide- 
ranging implications from the point of view of language inter¬ 
action and communication which would be worth exploration. 


Secondly, the study of the friendship networks within the 
Personnel Department shows how certain aspects of information 
about friends may be misreported or distorted or projected diffe¬ 
rently as the general labels or .categorization devices may have 
different meanings for the interactants. For instance, the mother¬ 
tongue of two friends has been reported as Kannada, whereas 
they are actually Tulu and Coorgi speakers as it is clear from 
the bio-data and personal information. This may be because 
the respondents wanted to project a large identity of Kannada 
by giving their friends’ mothertongue as Kannada rather than. 
Tulu or Coorgi. 
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12.4 Interaction 

The persons working together in an industrial setting inter¬ 
act with one another for various reasons. The nature of inter¬ 
action is likely to depend on the differentiation of organiza¬ 
tional structure and specialization of jobs. They may adopt 
several modes of interaction or establish formal norms of inter¬ 
action. In all kinds of interaction the study of language use 
and communication will be useful for considering the problems 
of management and the fulfilment of the goals of organization. 

It is useful to explore work-related and non-work related in¬ 
formation exchanged through interaction among different catego¬ 
ries of officers. The exchange of work-related information shows 
how it is related to the nature of jobs. In the case of production 
Division the interaction between officers of different grades re¬ 
lates-to'the exchange of information about materials, equip¬ 
ment, production processes and human resources involving at¬ 
tendance, discipline, time standard, etc. The interaction between 
the .Research and Development Divisions concern the exchange 
of information about design, cost-estimate, documentation draw¬ 
ings and other such technical matters. The Administrative 
Departments exchange information on recruitment, promotion, 
policy decisions, industrial relations, training, etc. 

It might be interesting to study the exchange of informa¬ 
tion in interaction among officers from the points of view of 
language use and communication. As regards language use 
it might be possible to find out the nature and extent of code¬ 
mixing and. 'code-switching in relation to three different kinds 
of work-related information exchange. As regards communb 
cation it " would be possible to throw light on the pro¬ 
blems of management. For instance, the exchange of infor¬ 
mation about’ machines and tools shows the problems of machine 
maintenance, repair, servicing, testing, idleness, etc. The fre¬ 
quency of such problems and the promptness with which they 
are attended to would be useful from the point of view of 
effective: management. 

The exchange of diverse kinds of information through in¬ 
teraction may be for different purposes. Some of the purposes 
as indicated by the respondents concern co-ordination, follow¬ 
up, liaison, feed-back, etc. The issue of co-ordination was not 
only explored through the questionnaire but also was raised in 
the interview with the Divisional Manger. Similarly, the 
follow-up measures and the nature and extent of feedback are 
important from the point of view of effective organization. It 
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would therefore be interesting to explore what kind and amount 
of information relates to co-ordination, the persons who interest 
with each other for this purpose, and the problems of manage¬ 
ment resolved through such interaction. 

We have studied the patterns of language use in telephone 
and face-to-face interaction. It would be interesting to explore 
the kinds of information, work or non-work related, that is ex¬ 
changed through these modes of interaction. It would also be 
necessary to consider three other issues in the study of inter¬ 
action. One, it would be extremely useful, to explore the range, 
frequency and nature of written communication between diffe¬ 
rent categories of officers regarding different matters. The pro¬ 
blems of understanding, interpretation, dissemination of written 
communication and knowledge and awareness of different kinds 
of written circulars, statements, etc., issued from time to tim e 
woiild be important areas of research from the points of view 
of language use, interaction and communication. 

Second, we have identified some types, of communicative 
activities on the basis of the response of the officers about the 
kinds of information they exchange among themselves. These 
activities include giving instructions, participating in discussion, 
providing guidance, seeking clarification, or consultation, etc. It 
would be interesting to explore the nature of language use and 
quality of interaction in these activities and the light they might 
throw on the problems if management and organization. 

v Finally, in the interview with the Divisional Manager we 
had raised a question about The functioning of such forums or 
meeting as Joint Divisional Councils, Shop Councils, etc., and 
•their Manager was not very encouraging. It would be 
useful to explore the nautre of interaction among the officers in 
different forms of meetings, the scope of the issues raised in the 
meetings and their utility in resolving management problems. 

Some interaction among; the employees: unavoidably concerns 
matters not related to work. In our study we find that offi¬ 
cers report talking about politics, elections, current movies, 
household affairs, sports. It is very difficult to find out the 
quantum of such interaction. It is possible to study such non¬ 
work related talk through unobtrusive observation or recording 
of conversation without the knowledge of the interlocutors. It 
might be useful to study such interaction from the points of view 
of informal Communication and its relevance to work perfor¬ 
mance of the employees. 
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Thus the study of interaction through different modes, oral 
vs written, face-to-face vs telephone, in both formal and informal 
contexts throws light on the problems of management, nature of 
language use and communication. 

12.5 Commuitticatioii 

We have explored only some aspects of communication on 
the basis of the subjective response of the officers of different 
categories. In particular attention has been focused on functions 
of communication, the flow of communication, the nature and 
content of communication, the measures for improving the qua¬ 
lity of communication and the climate for interpersonal com¬ 
munication. In each ease our findings not only provide insight 
into problems of communication but also indicate the areas of 
further research. 


As regards functions of communication, there seems to 
be more emphasis on the circulation of policy statements and 
exchange of information about production rather than on the 
utilization of suggestions and new ideas and the job satisfaction 
of the employees. The interview with one of the Divisional 
Managers supports our findings in that he has pointed out the 
decline of new ideas and suggestions over the last ten years 
or so. The study of language use in reporting from the point 
of view of content analysis shows to some extent the preoccu¬ 
pation of the officers with targets and schedules of production. 
Similarly, from the point of view of content of upward com¬ 
munication we find a predominant concern of the employees in 
meeting the targets of production and policy. Another major 
concern in upward communication seems to be about complaints 
and grievances of the employees. This might suggest a low leyel 
of; concern with job satisfaction and morale of the employees. 
Similarly less upward communication reported by the respon¬ 
dents about work procedures and techniques might suggest a 
lack of new ideas or suggestion or an attitude of satisfaction 
with the existing condition. Thus, there seems to be a great 
deal of scope for further study about the complaints and gri¬ 
evances of employees and their job satisfaction, the scope of new 
ideas and suggestions, and the clarity and understanding of 
policy statements, circulars and other documents issued from 
time to time. 

We have considered several factors that may affect the flow 
of communication; timeliness of message, completeness of mess¬ 
age, clarity of instruction, etc. We find that the clarity of ins- 
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tructions, the extent of information load, the line of authority 
and the individual initiative and responsibility may be relevant 
for further research on the flow of communication as they show 
a wide range of differences of perception of the respondents in- 
terms of various variables. The issues of individual responsibility 
and line of authority have also been raised in the exchange' 
of heated arguments between two officers which we had re¬ 
corded without their knowledge and which we have considered 
from the point of view of code-switching in language use. Be¬ 
sides these specific factors that affect flow of communication, 
the conditions of communication flow do not seem to be ade¬ 
quate in general since the majority of response is concentrated 
on the first two ranges of the scale in respect of all conditions 
Thus there is a great deal of scope, not only for further research 
on different aspects of communication flow but also for the 
improvement of communication flow for effective management. 

Among the measures for improvement of communication 
we have focused attention on the regulation of information 
flow, identification of bottlenecks and necessity of follow-up 
measures, and co-ordination among departments/persons. It 
has already been pointed out how the issue of co-ordination has 
been raised in connection with interaction and in the interview with 
the Divisional Manager, and how it would be worthwhile to 
explore this in detail in future. 

Finally, the study of seven attributes of climate for inter¬ 
personal communication presents a rather stereotyped or highly 
idealized picture of a very conducive environment. However, 
we still find that the climate for interpersonal communication 
is'not completely similar in all work Divisions. In particular 
the attributes ‘status-conscious’ and ‘concerned’ show a great 
deal of variation. As discussed in the section on language use 
and in the preceding chapter, the study of code-switching also 
throws some light on underlying conflict because of different 
lines of control and authority or lack of co-ordination. It 
seems possible that the climate for interpersonal communica¬ 
tion is not fully conducive as projected by the subjective res¬ 
ponses. It would therefore be worthwhile to explore this area 
for understanding both the surface and underlying factors that 
affect the climate for interpersonal communication in particular 
andi management in general. 

12.6 Independent Variables and Five-Point Seale 

We have collected and analysed the questionnaire data in 
terms of mothertongue, age, years of experience, salary grade 


of the officers and the Divisions in which they wotk. All the 
independent variables have been found pertinent in the study 
of different aspects of communication and friendship networks. 
In most cases we find that the officers with less age, less ex¬ 
perience and low grade show a contrasting response as com¬ 
pared to that of the officers with higher age, more experience 
and high position. For instance, the officers of higher grade' 
show a contrasting response as compared tt> the lower grade 
officers in the perception of such factors of communication flow 
as information load, line of authority and instructions about 
message. They consider communication to be more concerned 
with grievances and complaints of the employees than with 
their achievement: and performance or with work procedures and 
techniques. They do not consider the climate for interpersonal 
communication to be as conducive as the officers of lower 
grade. Similarly the officers of higher age and more years of 
experience perceive the conditions of communication flow to 
be comparatively inadequate than the respondents with less 
age and less experience. The contrasting response in terms of 
these two variables is also found as regards the need for mea¬ 
sures for the improvement of communication flow. Finally, the 
officers with more age, experience and higher position present 
a better image of the fulfilment of the functions of communi¬ 
cation. Thus, it is clear that the variable of grade indicative 
of position and hierarchy seems to be more important than age 
and experience in understanding the problems of communication 
and management. 

As regards work Divisions, we find differences of response 
between the production Divisions, the Research and Develop¬ 
ment Division and the Administrative Departments about all 
aspects. oT communication on the one hand, and between the 
Administrative Department of the Bangalore Complex and the 
Corporate Office on the other. In most cases the two Admi¬ 
nistrative Departments show a contrasting patterns in the per¬ 
ception of various aspects of communication. It would there¬ 
fore be worth while to explore in detail the differences of per¬ 
ception and attitude of the two Departments for effective com¬ 
munication and management. 

We have elicited response to the questions on different 
aspects of communication on a five-point scale which has been 
determined on the basis of equal range of percentage from 
zero to hundred per cent. Thus, it has been possible to give 
an approximate quantitative estimate to response about a par¬ 
ticular question, and to provide a better realistic interpretation 
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of data. In some cases the response has hcen thinly spread 
on the five points of the seale. However, at the time of inter J 
pretation we have merged the response at the two lower range? 
of the scale, or the two* highest ranges of scale, or any other 
two intermediate ranges and tried to find out general trends in 
the analysis of response. This has been particularly useful in 
interpreting the data in terms of such variables as age, expe¬ 
rience, grade of the officers or the work. Divisions in whieh 
they work. Thus, the quantitative basis of the five-point scale 
has been extremely useful in our study. 


CONCLUSION 

To sum, up, we find that the range of the linguistic reper¬ 
toire of our small sample is very wide and that it shows, com¬ 
plex interlinkages between different languages seen from the 
point of view of context of acquisition and formation of friend¬ 
ship networks. This is not only indicative of the stable, grass- 
root multilingual situation in India but also has implications 
for language use in telephone, face-to-face interactions and for 
patterns of code-mixing and code-switching. The study of 
language use in different contexts from the point of view of 
form provides patterns of code-mixing, code-switching and in¬ 
teraction in such communicative activities as seeking and giving 
information or reporting and discussing about production. The 
content analysis of language use has a great potential in 
understanding the problems! of communication and styles of 
management on the one hand and the underlying currents of 
conflicts, due to different lines of control and authority or lack 
of 'Co-ordination on the other. The study of networks seems 
to be relevant from the point of view of understanding the 
position of the persons in the networks, flow of communication 
and patterns of language use. The study of interaction through 
different modes!, oral vs written, face-to-face vs telephone, in 
both formal and informal contexts throws light on the prob¬ 
lems of communication and management. The analysis of 
self-response data on different aspects of communication has 
highlighted issues related to line of authority, status, individual 
responsibility, co-ordination, complaints and grievances, targets 
of production and policy, and the circulation of policy state¬ 
ments, circulars, etc., and their understanding. We have tried 
to see how language use interlinks with networks, interaction 
and communication, how it throws light on several issues raised 
by these and how these in turn determine the nature and scope 
of language use. It is hoped that keeping the findings, limita¬ 
tions or possible lines of research suggested by our study, we 


will be in a better position to explore more meaningfully the 
interlinkages between, language use, networks, interaction and 
communication and to provide a sound theoretical basis for 
understanding the problems of management basically from the 
perspective of language use. Only by such work on these lines 
can we fully grasp and characterize the nature, scope and mean¬ 
ing of language use in industry in general and management in 
particular. 




APPENDIX 

A. Information Exchange ' 4 ~ 

W: thirteen eighteen R thirteen eighteen R 
■V 10: thirteen^ 

W: = eighteen R 

10: thirteen eighteen R yes munuuru arvaterDu rupaaide three hundred 

sixty two rupees—cash koDtaarc 

W: ashTena 

XXX 

2. W: ( 

10: thirteen— 

W; —fiftynine three hundred and sixty 

10: three hundred and sixty two rupees * 

Wv ( ) check idu 

10: cash idu cashu 

W: check du saa 

10: checkdu alle ide noDii (nooDuu innondu list ide) 

xxx 



3. W: B.S. allotment final clarification ( ) 

10: yaava tingLali koTTidrii 

W: aa December January nallii KoTTide 

10: January du ii next Wednesday baruthe 

xxx v 

4. W: ^ fprty eight thirty one noDii saa 

10: forty eight thirty one. adirilli interest due 

W: hum 

10: inaa nindu baakii ide 


W: hum 


10 : 


interest baakii (irudinadaa) koDalaa i interest kaTs koDalaa in 

new rules prakaaraa interest sambaLdale iDi bekuu 

sambaldale interest yella hiDdaa melliee : : : 

refundable loan ge ::: idike refundable loan apply maaDudaadree 

medical aadre one tmgaL gap bekaagilla religious function and 

■other reasons aadre six months gap bekuu 
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W: six months me! aagidlaa 

10: hum 

W: eshTu eshT tingLu ( ) 

10: ala interest zyaastti baruthela? : nalvatyenT instalment aadre hatt 

tinglu aagitta interestu 

W:* thirty eight 

10: forty eight instalment aadre ten months interestu-twenty ' four 

installment aadre ah: three months interest—interest period for three 
months. 

xxx ; : 

5. 10: ' hello ah Srinivasan here anda seventy three seventy six that blind; 
man I had given that day for clarification seventythree seventy 
six ah P.F. du that is :: ah instalment innum irukkunnu you had 
shown previously interestu ( ) oru idu koDutirunden I had 

given Raam Muurthii keeTupaaru(n)ga ah slippu daasukiTTa 
irukkanum ada keeLungoo illeenaa seventy three seventy 

six yen what extactly is the matter? 

W: avarduu avarduu taganDuu avardu instalment close aagitte eight 

* hundred last Septemberle 

10: hen last idala=* • 



W: September 

10: =paycover la 


W: September 

10: . = Interest was shown as one fifty eight or so 

mt ** / f 

W: one one naught three r 

10:i one naught three as interest, now january 

W: tripple eight 

10: coverla== 



W : tripple eight 
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10: = It has been shown as trippie eight. * 

W. eight hundred and eighty eight 

as? *2x2; 

gag*-«-•» !h °™> *> *** -sfisr sms 

W: yeenadu Saa 


10. madyaanaa nooDiheeLtaarante 


howdaa 


ishTuu nindu nambaru 
one seven zero zero one 

il ideyalaa one seven zero zero one you are getting payment 

eleven to twelve thirty 
eleven to twelve thirty 
amount haakiilvaa saa 

amount haakillaa you go check koDtaare it’s above two thousand 


xxx : 

7. W*: 


eleven nine nine seven 
eleven 

=nine nine seven 

yillaa eleven nine nine seven ilia yaavadu 
non-refundable keeLidu : niivuu 

howdu howdu 

non-refundableinaa list bandillaa 
Saa refundable 


W 3 , ivathu baruthe saa, adu, 
9—2 CIIL/Mysore/85 



W x : religious function 

10: hadnaarukke v 

Wt: KarnaTak Housing. Boardge 

>10: - hadnaaruke baruthe hadnaaruk KarnaTaka , Housing Boar fdu 
don’t worry avaruu Society KoDtaare 

W x : hm 

10: I mean KaranaTaka Housing Boardge, adu madhyaana heLiinii 

• v . bannii 

naaLe naaLe last date 
10: koDtaare ( ) 

W 2 : hm 

10: avaruu KarnaTaka Housing Boardge check KoDtaare 

W t : KoDlii ( ) V 

10: 1 madyaanaa bannii keeL heLthini 

XXX 

8. W 2 : two four two nine 

1 ' 10: two four two nine, bandide ivathu 
•••«•■ 11 ’o clock check kolithaare 



W 2 : Saa 

W 2 : Saa LTC claim 



^ ' yen yaavaduu 

VW*£v (>‘ )medical baruthe 

10: am 

W 3 : sixty two nine zero staff number 
10: sixty two 

W 3 : ah nine zero 
10: ( ) 

10: yaarathraa koTrii? 

W 3 ; nam baaks alii haakde Saa 

10 2 : ( ) 

10* yaavadru nelyila nanduu rejected el yila name of staff number yetaa 

barad biTTuu I applied for PF loan and put it in the box and my 

staff number is not found in any of the lists—please clarify. 
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XXX 

9. *Wi: six zero four zero : : refundable 
W 2 : saa LTC final bill barlillaa saa 
10: six 'zero, 

Wi: four zero 

10: four zero einuur naalak rupay 
five hundred and four rupees 

W 2 : LTC final bill . 

10: final bill budhvaaraa baruthe 

W 2 : budhvaaraa bar ( ) barlilvaa saa 

onduvare tingLe aayutu koTTu 

10: onduvare tingLe aadre yaav ( ) January nali koTiduu 

W a : January 

10: January nallii January nalii iivaara clear aaguthe, 

naaLe budhvaaraa paymenTu 

kalastaaidaare final bill 
also idu koTillaa permit koTilvaante 
kelvuukennu koTidinii keladare koDii 
first avruu kelvadannaa noDiila payment maaPbiTidaare 
hum' 

afterwards\they came to know that he has not given the permit ::: 
licence etc properly till such time that permit licence is given all the 
payment^ have been withheld. 

So fanenu 

yaargu koTillaa yeilaa divisionu withheld maaDidaare iigaa first 
koTidu keivu vorat hogide subsequently it has been stopped 

B. Language use in Reporting 

A: Fifty? 

B: Fifty under assembly be- 

A: inu bandilaa? 

B: inu bandilaa 

A: O.K. 
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XXX 
10. W: 
10 : 
W: 
10: 
W: 
10: 

W: 

10: 
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A: 

B: 

A: 

A: 

B: 

A: 

B: 

XXX 

A: 

B: 

A: 

XXX 

A: 

B: 

A: 

C: 

B: 

' • A; 

C: 

R: 

XXX 

A: 

B: 


A: 


B' 

A: 

B 


thirteen? 

* 

thirteen inu load aagilaa ten sunder( )lesscoil ( ) 

eighty nine-eighty nine numbers of 1513 ( 

1513 barudilaa ( ) 

fourteen? 

fourteen -forty given-—-sixty under assembly. 

Cleaning bandide adu———■——yeshTa antha. 

1 will tell you in the afternoon 

fifteen? 

Fifteen also 40 given——-—sixty ( ) 

Then fifteen bar one 

twenty nine fifteen bar one-forty given another sixty 

under assembly, cleaning bandide. adu yeshTu antha- 

I will tell you. naaLe recycle hoguthe, bejjige thoorsthene 

O.K. 

O.K. This is over ( ) 

( ) 

4 sets you have given less* whatever next 2 sets , plus another 

( ) 

another 3 sets 

same sets-same ( ) 

The target was 5th--—now 7th it has come. 

iiga avarge kaadala beeku avarla-paas maaDskoT——-— 

koDthine naaLe clearing thokonDbiTu naaLe 

two days koTthiraa? 

two days 


eighteen? 

eighteen ready--spot inspection fault sheet koTdaare 

iivaaga 

nineteen ? 

nineteen ivaag load maaDidivii. thirteen numbers load aithelaa 
thirtyge haak boudu ( )spot sheet ( 

( ) quantity 
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A: you never understandnam labour hour is; limited nOw. why do 

you: load thirty^? ten was: sufficient,; 

C: but ( ))' 

A: this is now ( ) my target is first to give to hand over 

( ) then afterwards you come back again 

C: he is doing only micro cards ---so I load ) 

A: but you have got labours hours shortage— —-why do you 

load 

C: ( ) 

A: no hm. how many hours it will take? 

C: tomorrow it will come, Sir, tomorrow. 

XXX / 

A: twenty one? 

B: twenty one ade twenty three passed seven under test 

A: twenty two? 

B: twenty two thirty passed 

A: twenty three? . . 

B: twenty three under spot inspection, fault sheet ( ) 

XXX 

A: twenty six thirty one bar two 

B: twehty kaLasbeeku saar ivaaga ( ) spot inspection—-—. 

testing kaLasbeeku 

A: ready aagldiaa 

B: ready aagide. 

XXX 

A: thirty seven? 

B: thirty seven-five passed eleven under test. 

eleven alaa iivaaga—---again I have given today four more 

five clear check maaDskoD ( )< fifteen under test 

( ) 

A: thirty eight? 

B: twenty passed. 3016 sixteen passed four rejected adanu maaDsbeek 

saar maaDsila naanu ( ) 7020 passed forty* one passed 

< forty two passed. 

thirty nine bar one# 


A: 
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B: thirty nine bar one load maaDaaithu ( ) 

hadnaar card urgent aag beeku naan adene ninege maaDbeekaagitbu 

A: iig naak janaa koBidaare—yaak koTilaa? 

B: naalak jana yel koTidaare? * 

A: how many people 

B : aa Rajannaa ( ) ibru maathra koT ( ) 

XXX 

A: 3054/1 

B: 3054/1 andre less load( ) three shots 

A: ,tumbaa idiyaa? 

B: ade release bandilavalaa saar 5 volts le 12 voltsle 24 voltsle varadila 

muur type relay 

A: bar/2 

B : bar/2 40 load aithu except less items 

A: but idyalaa iTbiT bandbiDu antha 

B: maaDiTbiTTidaare aagele 

A: mathe beeDa less readings koDbeeku allige ( ) 

B: less ready ah less ready 
A: that’s what I’m telling 

B: all less ready ( ) thagadiTbiTdaare less ready wherever 

( ) yelaa less maaDii. all the three are less ready. 

OK. 

4th demand yilaa 
3060/1 

under spot inspection, no shortage adu ( ) 

76/1 

20 ivaaga load maaDidare 
3129/1? 

adu under spot inspection 
22 / 1 ? 

22/1 40 under spot inspection 
3353? 

B: 3353 less load maaDiTirthaarelaa. 

less components koTbiTTu haakisbeeku ivaaga. 


B 

*■ A 

' B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
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C. Language use in Discussion about Production 


that is total 83 


then the balance will be about 95 manual 

more than ^8 muvath yerDu muvath muru yem bath yeLu sari saar 
83 and balance will be 95 ( ) * 


so that means manual I should say 29 plus 35 plus 95 ( \ 

S ° line* hundred and fifty nine manual frames are still in the pipe- 


correct and how many manual we have sent ( 
out of hundred? 

out of hundred roughly--—roughly doi 

figure, 

about 40—45. 


)so far 


—roughly don't worry rough 


yilaa yila 50% 

We will take as 50 stands, that means we have 
already got 209. 200 and odd frames manual in the pipeline. 

159 plus what has already gone. 

■ ™ h 2i 5 ? a " d odd you have sent - if it ? so manual frames roughly 
' 200 have already been accounted for. 6 y 


then as far as automatic is concerned, I have sent say about 50 and 
m the pipeline, I have got 12 here and 52 here and 83 here • 
-so about hundred and, ninety seven automatic are there. 

including past 

including past, this is the picture for the month 


yen? so according to what the earlier plan ( \ mam.ai 

another 20—30 frames only we can absorb. 


. yes reasonably:— -—reasonably- 

.( ) 240-250 


-in that order 





B : toijoboiy is shirking theTesponsibiiity 

A: yilaa assembly inda baralilaa,andre.contact spring'baralilaa problem 

heeLbodu ultimately the relay assembly koDlebeeku 

R: yilaa saar ivaaga relay assembly is working ( ) 

-Whatever shortage they give——-———it will take next day maaD- 
bodu two days maaDbodu depending on the branch of delivery 
It will not ( ) 

A: yilaa how does the relay charge look ( ) 

B: ( ) 

A: nooDu ( ) 

B: 1921 andre see depending on the Hanks availability only I will take 

—-1—--infact I have no load on contact 

A: blanks availability--after meeting the requirements you can 

see the blank availability, but meeting the requirements is the first 

( ) 

B: no blanks-first of all I should have blanks to meet the 

requirements 

A: Then it must be complained 

B: yaarge? yelruge heeLthaidini I told everybody inyaarge 

heeLilii naanu blanks stock n^Di neeve aavathu kbTTidu 

seshadrige andri I have given it to him-—list of codes available 

which is not required also I have indicated niiv nooDadralaa nan 
listu—-Jn fact I got the shortage ( ) 

A: Yilaa iga monthly thorasi andre avaru yeenu noDilaa antha aage 

vaapisu koTbiTdaare--——salpaa nooD heL kalLsii 

B: avar maathra--noDilaa andre 

Aj V -not correct not correct adake nooD koDbeku 

,B: nooD koDadu correctu Saar everybody is just taking it very easy 

r --—-il bandbiTu contact ( ) is responsibility andre 

( . ) avaru blanks common code inu supply maaDdeidrenu 

what can I do? Please tell me. 

A: yilayilaa ivaaga supply maaDidre--—you must tell him. 

B: ;noDi saar from 19738 is the regular code. You know 19724 is 

the regular code heeLide every four days ! have to tell him andre 
today only you have told me tomorrow X will put it iitharaa aaithaa 
andre naan yeen maaDilii he Lii every four days go and tell every 
four days it’s a common code 06 and 07 is a common code——■ 
11 and ( ) is a common code. 

A: O.K. What is the solution? 

B: Solution is the machine shop has to work and do that work 
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A: You have to tell—>——*you have Jo tell at least they are not 

working 

B: Machine shop is in my control Sir ? 

A: ad alaa paa if it is not under your control, can you keep quiet 

Bf ' No Sir--—-What should I do? Actually should I give it in 

writing? I can send ( ) This is the blank required 

—-and even in the positive side I will ask him-—-let 

him do at least 

A: maaDu 

B: MaaDthinii adake yeen yilaa 

But one shop under one shop superintendent I should not write 
duplicate notes naan heeLadu 

A: Doesn’t matter. You please tell him and then if it is not com¬ 

ing 

B: And neene heLide avarige ( ) 

heeLidake ( ) 

I have no capacity --—if you—-—-—if--:—you 

straight away tell CSD it is not possible antha heeLidru 

A: Yavadke? 

B: Ide blank 11 and 90 straight away if you can tell CSD I have no 

capacity 

A: sari aatharadu you can’t just leave it 

B: What more can I do? You tell me. 


D. Legal Enquiry 

B: Now today we are meeting for the purpose of further cross examina- 

v tioft of investigation officer. 

. w r The last question is I put it to you that all the medicines recovered 
: from Sri Mathew are also available at the main medical stores what 
do you say? and his answer was yes it is true. 

Interruption 

Shall I start? 

A: It is ah It is stated in your statement that Shri Tulsi Ram made 

scheme to prepare the medicines for the hospital. Subsequently 
you have taken the statement of Mr. Tulsi Ram also. Can you tell 
me why you have not ( ) Tulsi Ram? 

You mean to say that it is he has left 

A: Can you tell me the reason why Tulsi Ram’s name was left out 

C: The question is that I have felt that it is not necessary to produce 

before ( ) 
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A: ah during the course of investigation you have recorded the state¬ 
ment of Sh. Tulsi Ram. Sh. Tulsi Ram also ( )While 

submitting the report you have left out his name in the list of wit¬ 
nesses. Can you please tell me the reason for not including the 
Tusli Ram’s name? 

B:* During the course of investigation you have recorded the statement 
of Sh. Tulsi Ram also. But while submitting the report you have 
left his name in the list of witnesses. Can you explain the reason 
for not including Sh. Tulsi Ram’s name? 

C: After the investigation, while giving the report I did not feel it neces¬ 

sary. So I omitted the statement. 

B: After the investigation while giving the report I didn’t feel the state¬ 

ment is necessary. So I left his statement. 

B: After the investigation while giving the report I did not feel the state¬ 

ment is necessary and therefore I have not included his name. 

A: During the cross examination you have said that Sh. Venkatachala* 

pati was also present when the list of medicines was prepared. But 
do you have any proof to say that Sh. venkatachalapati was present? 

i' 

B: During the cross examination that while the list of medicines was 

prepared Sh. Venkatachalapati was also present in the main medical 
store. If so, do you have any material evidence to show the same 
to the committee. 

C; When the list was prepared by the Nagaraj, Basavaraj was present. 
Mr. Kantappa was present and I was also present when the list was 
prepared. 

It is only the Basavaraj, Nagaraj and Kantappa were the people 
present for the ah. 

A: Sh. Venkatachalapati was not present 

C: He was present. He was present. When the list was prepared by 

. the Nagaraj, Basavaraj, Kantappa, Venkatachalapati. 

B: When the list was prepared by Sh. K.G. Nagaraj, Sh. Basavaraj, 

Sh. Kantappa and myself were present including Sh. Venkatachala¬ 
pati. 

A: Bub my question is not fully answered, not probably answered. 

I have asked him whether he has he has any proof to say that Venka- 
tachal was present. 

B: He said 

A: But is there any documentary evidence to say that they were ah he 

was present. That is my question. 

C: After preparing a list he is supposed to sign on that on the list. 

A: Yes 

C: Signed by Nagaraj and myself 

11—2 CIIL/Mysore/85 
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B: 

C 

B 

C 

B 

C 

C 

A 

C 


A: 

B: 

A x : 

A 2 

Ai: 

B; 

A,: 

C: 

Ax: 

Ci*. 

Ax: 


C: 


hu 

Venkatachalpati * 

declined, but. his question is supposed to sign on that 
But he did not sign ' 

When you have asked him to sign he has not signed 
Yes, not signed. 

May 1 state on this stage 
Yes 

There was no question or there was nobody had asked me to sign 
or any such thing because l was not present there. I was not present 
and there is no question anybody asking me if that is the case. What 
investigation officer says he has told me to sign and I have refused 
to sign he should have recorded even that. I mean a fact if it is a fact 
he should have recorded that. It is not a fact. It is a fact that I was 
not present and nobody has asked me as you said now to sign on that 
medical list. The list is prepared in my absence. 

I was not at all present. Even according to one of the manage¬ 
ment representatives it is said that I was not present and also I say 
that I was not presented. „ 

For Venkatachalapati to state there is time to state. We are not 
asking him kindly record what the investigation officer has said. 

I have recorded it. But he is not satisfied with the answer. 

He may not be satisfied ( ) 

My question is subsequent to the answer 

No no whatever 

He is asking about the material evidence 

That is what. . 

Sh. Venkatachalpati was also present 

The only possible material evidence could have been the list being 
signed by Venkatachalpati. 

Yes 

The only possible witness or material evidence that could be pro¬ 
duced in the case for Sh. Venkatachalpati being present was the 
list that was made by Mr. Nagaraj 

Yes 


Ait That the investigator says he refused to sign it. 

B: Again there will be one more question. 

Ax! Let it be. There may be the question. Kindly record that. 
C: That can be. ( ) 
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A x : Yes 

C: He was physically present when the list was prepared 

B: He requested Sh. Venkataehalpati to sign on the list prepared. He 

refused to sign the same and other than that there is no material 
evidence to the same. 

Art ah you have stated that Sh. Basavaraj and Sh. Kantappa were also 
present there. Can you please tell me why you have not taken 
their signatures on the list of medicines prepared. 

is it they also refused? 

B: ( ) Sh. Basavaraj and Sh. Kantappa were present at the 

time. Then why you have mot collected their signatures on the list 
of medicine. Is it they also refused to sign? 

C: ( ) K.C. Basavaraj prepared the list and he signed. 1 

felt one witness is necessary. 

( ) K.C. Nagaraj K.C. Nagaraj 

C: Who prepared the list and signed O.K, one witness is enough. So I 

didn’t took the signatures of other two witnesses. 

B: ( ) Prepared the list and has signed and I felt his signature 

was sufficient. . 

A 2 : ah can you please tell me why you have not taken the signatures 

of Sh. Matthews, at least ( )? 

B: Can you please ( ) Why you have not obtained the signat- 

* ure of Sh. Mathew in the list of medicines? 

C: Sh. Matthew already stated in his statement that confessed before 

the witnesses that he has collected medicines from Venkataehalpati 
showing his hand so he was not in the name the name of Vaftkatachai- 
• pati. 

( )Yes 

%p was not necessary that already it had come with the state¬ 
ment/. I did not take his signature on the list of the medicines. 

B: >■ : ( " ) key man. Isn’t it. He is the key man But you have 

prepared the list after recovering the medicines from him. 

C: ' Yes ^ ; 

B: He asked the question ( ) that effect why you have not 

collected his signature at least. Among the other witnesses you 
have taken so many that is six witnesses of ( ) 

C: Yes 

B: All these persons or witnesses to the effect that for this survey of only 

C: Yes 

B and not for anything a Iso 

C: Yes 
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B: But Matthew is the key person 

C: Key person 

B: Why you have not obtained the signature that is what he wanted to 

know 

*C: The same thing I told sir. He has given a statement. In his state- * 

ment he confess stating that Venkatachalpati have given this medi¬ 
cine. So I have taken his signature on that list. 

A 2 : Matthew has said nowhere that Sh. Venkatachalpati gave the medi¬ 

cine. He did not give. He said he did not even know the name. 

C: No, No the same thing I told. He has not he does not know the name, 

but he was showing his hand. But l am telling that Venkatachalpati 
had given when he had shown his hand towards Venkatachalpati- 
there was nothing with Venkatachalpati. We cannot take somebody‘s 
hand. 

C: my question related to only 

A: Sir 

Ai; lodged a complaint which was also told in the ( ) and 

also I presume there was ( ) 

B: Preparing the list of medicine 

Ail Actually it was handed over to the police also 

B: As he has given the detailed statement about the incident I did 

feel it was necessary 

Do you have any proof to say ah to say that Sh. Venkatachalpati 
refused to put the signature on the list of the medicines prepared by 
Sh. K.G. Nagaraj 


E. Interview 

1: ^ ah I understand that your Division is quite big Division. You 
may face different kinds of problems of communication in your 
Division. Can you kindly give me some idea what kinds of major 
kinds of problems do you face frequently? 

Dm: It is a:: The Strowger Division is :: the biggest among the Bangalore 
Complex. They have about four thousand fifty workers as on 
date. We do have communication problems, ah basically, the 
problems are of the following nature. The decisions that are taken 
by the top management communicated to the Divisional Manager. 
(Telephone rings) 

ah. Many a time instead of reaching ( ) 

(Somebody talks) 

Dm: Sorry ah:: 

1: You were saying 
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Dm: The decisions that are arrived at the management and ::: though 
communicated to the official channel, there is tendency amongst 
the workers, more to look to the information channel via the Union 
channel rather than official channel. They attach a greater degree 
of importance if it comes via the Union channel, and in some cases, 
even the officers, somehow, come back , and tell that they have 
received information from the workers, before the formal communi¬ 
cation flows down from the Company Management to shop floor 
officers with the result many a officer is in an embarrassing position 
because the worker comes and tells that the Union is saying like 
this. This decision you will get it in the formal channel tomorrow 
morning or 3 o’clock today. This is one of the difficulty. Secon¬ 
dly, secondly due to the inability of some of the officers in the inter¬ 
mediate heirarchy in communicating properly ::: or they switch 
off the minds when it is communicated or there is pressure of work 
they do not convey the same message to the workers with the result 
there is some sort of a confusion in the minds of workers as well 
as in some cases officers. This again brings some problems because 
what we would have communicated would be in a particular method 
and a connotation and what the workers or intermediate super¬ 
visor would have received would have been in a different manner. 
In some cases some officers would not have communicated at all with 
the result if he happens to be in intermediate layer he blocks the 
downward communication. This is one of the blockages. Next 
is for upward communication because the Division is big because the 
officers are spread over different hangers in spite of having com¬ 
munication or any sort of a thing through the telephone system 
somehow there is a hesitancy on the part of some of the officers 
either due to reservations on their part or it is better to go hierarchi¬ 
cally some of the grapevine that comes on the shop floor which 
had been known in the higher positions of the hierarchy you could 
pass the plea how inconvenient or difficult situation for both the 
worker and the company. This ( ) would not say at 

least with qualifying remark this is what I have heard taking for 
whatever it is worth may not be true. This upward flow of commu¬ 
nication does not come in and when we find the same information 
via somebody else and then go and ask him I say this is what we 
hear yeh I knew about this but I did not want to tell because it was 
rumour with the result there are certain intermediate barriers. 


I: 'Your response is quite elaborate and raises a number of questions 

which I would ask later ah I would now like to ask you another ques¬ 
tion ah lam told that you have Joint Shop councils, Joint Division 
councils where ah which function as kinds of communication forums 
to solve different problems. So I was wondering if you could tell 
how you evaluate the functions of these Shop Councils or Joint 
Division Councils and what kinds of functions they really fulfil 
or if they do not fulfil any function how they can be made to fulfil 
and function effectively. 

Dm: One, the joint Divisional Council which is supposed to meet once 
in two months:: in theory unfortunately many times gets postponed 
three to four months. The periodicity of the meetings should 
be made absolutely rigid, rhythmic and timely. This is essentially 
based on how aggressive the Union, Co-chairman or Secretary is 
or whether the company nominee can ( ) it and postpone 
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and divert the issues. This is rather one of the unfortunate situations 
that is developing. Everybody’s time is precious and there are 
increasing pressures. Second one is, though of course we send perio¬ 
dical report that Joint Shop Councils were held and all those things 
ultimately it comes to the question of active participation or the 
involvement of the chairman, the counterpart working chairman, the 
counterpart chairman of the workers, the secretary either company- 
wise or Unionwise. Many a time these meetings are held just 
before sending a monthly report to management or personnel depart¬ 
ment. I can also understand that the Joint Division Councils and 
Shop Councils are not fully meeting the basic objectives. The 
consultant machinery was evolved which had wider objectives and 
perceptions unfortunately many a Joint Shop Councils chairman* 
if he happens to be comparatively big person and the workers re¬ 
presentative are vociferous, the tendency is to take more issues con¬ 
cerning day-to-day working conditions which normally should have 
attended to by the service departments and other departments in it 
whereas because of the inadequacy in services these Joint Shop 
Councils or Divisional Councils or forums of voicing the workers- 
dissatisfaction this takes away more time and energy in the work¬ 
ers representatives officer and the officials of the company. Many 
a time the workers’ representatives themselves want their name 
recorded for a simple reason that they can go and say that they have 
publicised they-have taken it and here are the minutes and many 
a time they say we know it may not be possible but please record 
( ) and the basic objectives are production, productivity* 

financial viability of the Division or section safety measures and 
improved working condkions get lost because the water, being not 
available which is a scarce resource, fan not connected, a workman 
is in.this direction or that these assume great importance and since 
the performance of the services department is not at this optimum 
level ( ) to be improved considerably the people including 

the chairman or officials allows a let go because they find it this is an 
easier channel. But as I have seen, at least, for some time wider 
'jr issues are being focused in the Joint Divisional Councils and the 
production peformance of a Division is basically annexed to the 
minutes which was going in a casual manner, but now is system- 
. atised. It is being insisted in the Joint Divisional Councils whose 
v representatives are taken from Joint Shop Councils that they also 
should insist for similar shopwise sub-unit-wise sub-section-wise 
" r output report for such performance. How far these will be imple¬ 
mented is.ultimately oil the active participation and involvement of 
both the company representative and the worker. Some may 
' ' succeed, some may fail. It is our objective that everybody succeeds. 
For that purpose we have to evolve possibly some standard format 
and basic points of discussion and all other matters which have to 
be attended to. . I also appreciate the workers’representatives’need 
in insisting on the minutes his name appearing and all that because in 
democratic system we have no way out. He has to prove to his 
people that he is doing some work. 

I: Would you say that this practice is fairly new ? 

Dm: I would say that the ::: I am only seeing at least for the last twelve 
to sixteen months various minutes that are coming in. I have not 
seen a minute with the statistical performance and Joint Divisional 
Council which is held under my control I have insisted that this 
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should be published and for to percolate to Joint Shop Councils 
the pressures are on. I would not say that this is any novel idea or 
any sort of a thing. It might have been there but might have been 
given up. Break might have come sometime. 

I: There is another thing. In any industrial set up I would think that 

Sufficient new ideas, suggestions for efficiency or productivity would 
be very essential. Do you think that such new ideas and suggestions 
come forth adequately in your Division ? If not, what are the reasons 
and if you get new ideas and suggestions how far they are made 
known to other persons? 


Dm : I must admit that most unfortunately there, has not been adequate 
number of suggestions or ideas. I would be too happy to receive 
more no matter however controversial suggestion it is so that it is 
discussed thread bare to come to some sort of consensus. But 
unfortunately because the Division is old, being the senior most 
and many people have taken it for granted that,that’s the best it can 
be done. Percolation of ideas from other sources into this Division 
has not taken place to the desired degree, new ideas have not got 
generated because and pother possibly one of the things would be 
that the suggestions are considered in suggestion committee and that 
is separate forum by itself where mostly management representatives 
are available that is for evaluation of the suggestions. But there 
has not been much suggestion because I still recall ten fifteen years 
back when there was an enthusiasm amongst the workers and parti¬ 
cularly some of the supervisory staff, who had very innovative ideas, 
did lot and their suggestions and innovative ideas are still being 
followed. It only shows the value of those suggestions. I have yet 
to come across new good ideas really worth it during last eighteen 
months as twenty or twenty one months of my stay in the ( ) 

Division. 

I: There needs a lot to be done in that direction. That leads me to 

another area. Well, I am not sure but I would think that this Divi¬ 
sion ( ) will be related to other Divisions in some way 

or another. If it is then, what kinds of problems, problems of co¬ 
ordination and communication do you face? 

Dm: . In :r: ah by the very nature of organisation in structure the Divisions 
' are mostly independent, but being a senior Division we are giving 
services to other Divisions more than they give to us so. We are 
more in-respect of export of services like packing, chemical procure¬ 
ment treatment of appliance being a major consumer of many a 
service materials we are the procurement agency for all ITI and 
Bangalore _ Complex and likewise other Divisions give some service 
to us various places like Telephone division, Transmission and 
Cross-Bar but that happens to be in limited way. In these areas there 
appears to be utter lack of coordination at the working level with 
the result unless the whole thing is escalated to a situation of either 
the chief works manager or deputy general manager or the Divisional 
manager many a thing does not move the way I would like it to be 
moved and there appears to be a bit of confusion among the working 
level officers that I would like to have one upmanship and give 
it an excuse rather than trying to find out how communication 
can flow and better co-ordination can be established for the overall 
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objectives of the company because no division exists by itself. 
This possibly as Senior officials we have failed to get the team build¬ 
ing task, done so far to the desired degree. * 

I: This leads me to another related issue that is to the various section 

or shop floors or whatever you have within the Division itself. 
a Do you think there are or do you find any problems of conflict 
or lack of co-ordination or communication within the Division itself 
between various sections or shop floors. 

Dm. There are ah I will not be true if I say that there are no conflicts and 
that everything is working fine there are areas of conflicts. 

I: Of course that would be— 

Dm: =.[there are 

I: • — but how do you solve them 

Dm: The basic issue is possibly it is my style of working I don’t know 
• how other people would do [ 

r . yeh 

X- .... 

Dm: Whenever a conflict or coordination is not there and it is to be 
solved at with in the Divisional level, at appropriate level I have 
always shunted back the problem to both the concerned officials. 
Many a time shunted out of a meeting to come with agreed or dis¬ 
agreed figures so ^ that' it could be resolved by a common authority. 
This by itself has caused some resentment on some people. But 
I have thought it better in the long term, interest of the orga¬ 
nization as well as : : the officers. Secondly I have refused to take 
conflicting statements. I have made it clear that if there are diver¬ 
gence of views on-facts that both parties must agree to the facts as 
we see it and I am not taking one man’s statement against 
another and trying to create conflict situation where both will dis¬ 
trust me. Statements are taken at face value and both are trusted 
and if there is ultimately more detailed examination is required in 
some cases ( ) of course as a protocal we always send a third 

party a.senior man to find it. 

f : Now* in' every Division there being many employees there would 

'<*. be some problems of grievances of the employees. So how would 
you consider the rate and nature of grievances in j'our Division 
and what are the reasons. Do you think that they are being dealt 
with effectively? 


Dm: In respect of grievances of the employees there is a grievance 
procedure which everybody is well aware of. So far during last 
twenty months I have not had a new grievance brought up to my 
level till now. 


I: That is very good. 

Dm: . and many a time when some of the 

workers’ representations bring some problems as a surprise in Joint 
Divisional Council or elsewhere they have always been shunted 
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back to the forum to their immediate supervisors. Have 
you discussed with him. Has he solved your problem? Have you 
posed problems to him? Or are you dissatisfied with the solution 
that he has given? There is no individual grievance that has come 
possibly because the Division is reasonably well stabilised, people 
know the ways and limitations of the system and they don’t make 
much fuss of. 

I: ah: that leads to the question of feedback. How do you get 

feedback from your employees regarding various matters, production, 
work efficiency or even the decisions you have taken. Have you 
developed any specific method or approach in this respect to get 
feedback from the subordinates. 


Dm: I was working as an intermediate level officer sixty upto 
sixty live from fifty five so I do know many people. Sometimes 
they I walk across and talk to them because I know their first name 
sometimes they tell of and on. But it is my strong suspicion that 
they are not telling me the truth and whole truth. Possibly they 
may be personally happy that I am here ( ) 

l \ I do not know but they seem to have hero worship attitude. With 
the result my feeling is that the real truth is getting distorted and 
unfortunately no specific time tested method of feedback has been 
evolved nor is available to my knowledge at the movement. 

T: Sure you said that.......... 

. Dm: Sometimes I get good feedback, sometimes, medium sometimes they 
say they don’t know that is not going to give me the grip, grasp of 
the problem. 

I: But you said that you get sometimes messages which are distorted 

or misrepresented. 

Dm: It certainly happens. 

Ir -Then how do you go about them? How do you check those things 
and.... 

Dm: Basically I have always, whenever it is small isolated incident I , 
not bothered. If it is an important matter that effects either the 
Division as a whole or a major department or the company’s interest 
I check, recheck, double check with various people particularly with 
supervisory staff. 

I: You would say that you have some persons whom you can trust 

without any.... 

Dm: I would say that even where important issues are involved the 
messages come from persons whom I trust I get it rechecked elsewhere. 

I: Sure, that is there 

Dm: I really do not take hundred per cent for granted just because the 
person whom I have a lot of confidence tells me 
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I: But still you would value his.... 

Dm; I certainly value * 

I: and you wouldn’t let him know that you have checked 

Dm: No No No No. But one thing heh whether good or bad my style 
of working is known 


yeh 


Dm: It has been established, 

beyond doubt that I am a man for detail. I am a man for accuracy 
and people also know that I check and double recheck if there is any 
wrong information. 

I: They don’t pass on the wrong information: : because ( ) 

Dm: and heh in some cases where wrong, information has reached I 
don’t know whether I am justified or not I have pulled up people 
with the result they may have some reservations so they do not 
freely talk in respect of formal information. 

I: hm. Now another issue which is quite significant as far as l under¬ 

stand concerns the awareness of employees or subordinate officers* 
regarding management decisions, policies about production, work 
procedure, etc. How do you rate the awareness of the employees 
in this respect? What steps do you think should be taken to 
increase the present level of awareness ?. 

Dm: In respect of the rules, procedures, company organization, etc., the 
awareness of the employees is quite high. In many a case some of' 
the supervising officials I would not necessarily say officers it could 
be any non-officer like technical assistant, their understanding or 
comprehension can may be less than what many of our intelligent 

^ . group of workers are aware. It is possibly because the interaction 

* amongst them whether in a cloakroom or in the bus or elsewhere 
would certainly be faster and the message will flow much easier than 
in respect of formal communication from the company and how it is 

* understood or not in a company like ours where there are large 
- number of groups of people, if one would call as various sub¬ 
cultures. The connotations for the same policy, interpretation would 
be different with the result it will not be possible to get an absolutely 
unanimous view on many issues. Secondly, the workers of ITI 
have immense weight in 'the Union despite their internal dissen¬ 
sion, till ngw, future I do not know. The : : : the worker even though 
he knows a particular policy has advantage in the general interest, 
if ultimately is going to hurt him individually, naturally he will be 
feeling unhappy for and he will criticize both Union and Manage¬ 
ment, though in the hearts of heart he is convinced that, it is right 
thing in the larger interest and: : : the senior workers, there is some 
sort of a resentment that the rate of growth they had initially was- 
less and the newer elements got at the fester rate ,of growth and many 
a worker quotes that both the parent and the second generation were- 
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almost getting the same salary for equivalent qualification and the 
fellow has joined earlier, has given his blood to the company, 
whereas the newer element has enjoyed better beneijts. But when 
it is explained that this is the general situation and trend in society 
he wouldn’t like to accept it and he says if there is a grandson ot 
mine coming and joining he is likely to get the same salary as mine 
todify and that is the attitude. 

T: Now this raises two points. Actually one is related to the question of 

sub-cultures. You pointed out; that there are different sub-cultures 
who and which interpret policies in a different way. So what are 
those sub-cultures ? Can you give some idea how— 


Dm: (takes a deep breath) 

I: —these sub-cultures.. 

Dm: Yes I could, I would like to be taken off the record (laughs) 

I: Yes, it is, it is definitely. No, No. But this won't be shown 

Dm:—It is for you only. 

T: This is'for my consumption. 

Dm: acchaa the latest. You might have heard of yesterday’s protest by 
the scheduled caste and tribes. 


l: ■ ; [ 

yeh 

Dm: Where, whatever reasons they have they feel that the time-bound 
promotion has deprived them of certain special privileges which is 
generally acceptable to seventy five per cent of the group. 

[ _ 

I: hum 

Dm: whereasdhe twenty or twenty five per cent feel unhappy, they think 
that 7 both the Union and Management have colluded and cheated 
them, by the.time-bound promotion. 

■ v / ■ [ - V 

1: hum 

Dm: because, the time-bound promotion on which the entire lot of workers 
including the special sub-culture had joihed the participation. They 
have now feeling because the time-bound promotion there is no 
particular preference and actually. it had created some problems 
for the company and they interpret that the time bound promotion 
is some sort of a formula, is a collusion between the Management 
and : - Union to cheat the workers because some fellow would have 
got an accelerated promotion. Now everybody has to wait for six 
or seven years, that is one. Second.... 
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I: [ 

. .But... .In the ease of schedule caste scheduled tribes this- 

there is no relaxation 

Dm: There is no relaxation in time span and this has been checked up by 
legal authority. It has been referred to the owners of company, 
the Government of India through Home Ministry who also said in a 
time-bound promotion concept what has been done by ITI as an 
agreement is right and there is no particular ah preference that need 
to be given and ( ) at the recruitment stage which is being 

honoured fully as per rules laid down by the Government and directives 
Then ::::: some of the issues that a particular Union leader or office 
bearer takes up, there is a lurking suspicion in members or other 
group stating that a particular leader is representing a Kannadiga 
that is why he has taken up, he comes from a particular group where 
there are large number. For example : if he ah... ,a union leader 
takes up that construction workers should be had it is said that all the 
construction workers from a particular areas and a union leader is 
interested in promoting their causes just to promote his self-interest 
in his home town. Then if it is taken up by main office bearer who 
is a Malayali they think that particular argument is being put out 
because it will help a large number of Malayalis. 


J: hum 

Dm: The same thing in respect of a Tamilian leader or the section and :: 
language issues, regional issues are taken up and somehow they try 
to interpret the general consensus because when we are dealing 
with a big organization like ours it is just physically impossible 
to arrive at a hundred per cent acceptable solution and these groups 
naturally try to overemphasize the deficiencies of the decision beca¬ 
use it does not suit them. They bring the more on the negative fea¬ 
tures rathar than the positive features ( ) This is what exactly 

( > 

I / The second issue which you raised actually in the very beginning con- 
- cerns this ah relationship'between the Union and Management. You 
said in ah response to the first question that information percolates 
through the Union channel earlier than the official channel and in 
this connection also you mentioned about the Union and Manage- 
- ment relationship. What is the reason? Is it because of the history 
of the Union here or are there any other factors because of which 
Union assumes so much importance in the organization activities 

because in grievance procedures in_in in various other activities 

Union representatives are taken to represent the case of the employees. 
So there must be some background to this, either historical or some 
other. 

Dm: Historically people have developed a greater degree of affiliation with 
the Union. They think Union is the company because they have 
grown with the Union. Similarly they have grown and the last 
strike and lockout where they had to struggle definitely drew a two 
(. ) or rather a dividing line between the Union and worker 

on one side and company Management and Government on the 
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other side and the supervising officers are, though they have grown 
with the workers and possibly many of them were members of Union 
earlier, are now identified as agents of Management and to pull down 
the worker. That means there appears to be a greater degree of 
confidence reposed in the Union. Secondly, in respect of communi¬ 
cation as such the departments who communicate, who in writing 
naturally will have to go through certain formalities of editing the 
minutes, getting the drafts approved, issuing out a circular. It 
takes time, whereas the Union leader will get out of the office, tell 
his one of his friends this is the decision with the result the com¬ 
munication from the workers side reaches the worker faster than 
the normal channel. Second item is if formal written communica¬ 
tion of the company, because worker really even if he disowns the 
responsibility he has nothing .to lose, whereas the company official, 
the company management have a lot to lose including the credibility 
if the message is::: not correct. 


I: Coming to the last question do you feel some changes are necessary 

for both upward and downward communication between the emplo¬ 
yees and the Management? And can you suggest any changes or 
areas where such changes would be essential and if there are some 
.changes to be implemented what kinds of problems would you 
think we will have to face? 


Dm: First of all the supervising officials and :: agents of the company 
organization who themselves are of course employees of the com¬ 
pany, must be trained in communication skills. In this area they are 
absolutely ill-equipped, ill-prepared and many a time, I would even 
go to this extreme, of saying, possibly some of the officials have 
read, specializing in wrong communication. A current orientation 
is to be given to the communication system and training some of 
the two or three thousand supervising personnel is going to be a 
stupendous task and this has not got started in the way which I would 
like it to have. We have not made a dent and let alone face the 
barrier and develop supervising personnel in communication skills 
and understanding of the basic communication that comes both 
upward to them and downward to them and proper appreciation 
-is-required and as I am told, read or informed in future both the 
information and communication are going to be far more important 
. ' than any of our physical activities. Just the other day to cite an 

example we had a tragic case where a dead body of a worker was 
found on the top of the roof of the company. This was very unfortu¬ 
nate circumstance. The law people had been brought in, various 
authorities have been brought in, but somehow the immediate reac¬ 
tion of about two thousand people who had gathered around the 
crowd, though they were told that they were damn scared to go and 
see the dead body which I myself did not see where I believe 
after forty days exposure to hot sun and all that there was more than 
pleasure or any sort of a thing. People thought that there must be 
something that the company, either somebody suspicious have put 
who is interested in killing and putting least of all in the company 
premises. But there is an immediate reaction and people gather and 
when I asked somebody why many people were allowed to be gathered 
and what it happened and all that rightly I feel, somebody said had 
we prevented it could have given to greater grouse, saying that and 
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greater suspicions we allowed it to go for half an hour or thirty 
minutes or one hour or any sort of a thing people could come and 
talk to themselves and convince! themselves that there is something 
wrong, though forty days earlier company and all his well-wishers 
had done their best, even notified through the public address system 
in the company when we received a message that a dead body was 
found near Whitefield railway track or some sort of a thing we wanted, 
and lust the previous day in television we had notified a photograph, 
a person was missing and all that and everybody knew that this man 
was not possibly in his right frame of mind and senses and he knew 
and was in the habit of going away or missing or any sort of a thing. 

•This is one example where :: possibly ah the-how we could 

( ) avoided two thousand people going there I do not know. 

Whether possibly ask some workers everybody including saying 
supervising officers were unhappy, the bosses were also unhappy 

that you allowed and all that, but later I felt that what was done as 

a free flow of information and people see was a right thing. 

I • : Thank you very much. It was very nice discussion and I am sure 
this would be very useful in our work and as you pointed out infor 
mation and communication are going to play a greater role and we 
, feel that with this research we could show how and in what areas 
this can be done. Thank you. 

Dm: Thank you boss I am also grateful if you could help us in trying 
to improve the communi ation. 
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